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in our March issue 


(oming ... 


“FISH MARKET IN MECHLIN”—LIESEGANG _ Eugenia Eckford 


Classes studying Belgium and the Netherlands will be especially 
interested in our March cover subject, with its fishing boats, 
soft, misty skies, and bright-roofed houses along the water's 
edge. Miss Eckford will interpret the picture in her usual 
delightful fashion. 
KH 
BUILDING AN AIRPORT Florine Helen Howes 


With children becoming progressively more air-minded, a study 
of airports and planes is likely to be vitally interesting to pri- 
mary grades. The unit described was carried on in a first grade 
of the demonstration school at Western Reserve University. 
OK 
DEVELOPING READING SKILLS W. B. Townsend 


Next month Mr. Townsend discusses when and how children 
should learn to read. “The problem,” to quote from his article, 
“divides itself into two phases: developing reading readiness; 
and introducing reading and developing the necessary skills.” 
**x 
A UNIT ON HOLLAND Florence F. Beale 


In this sixth-grade unit, the major problems are: How is Hol- 
land associated with the beginnings of our country; and how do 
the Dutch East Indies contribute to the welfare of Holland? 


OK 
RE-CREATING TEACHERS Mary L. Hahn 


Do you ever stop to think about the why of things? In her ar- 
ticle on page 54 this month, Miss Hahn suggests that this is 
what every teacher should do. In March she will continue this 
series for “The Teacher’s Own Page,” by discussing “Time to 
Think about What We Eat.” 


KH 
A UNIT ON CHEESE Mary Wedebase 
A class that has made butter as a primary classroom activity 
may well continue the study of the dairy. industry by a unit on 
cheese-making, as was done by a third- and fourth-grade group 
in Mitchell, South Dakota. The unit would be a fine supple- 
mentary activity in connection with the study of Holland. 
tok 
AN ARITHMETIC TEST Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
In this material, suitable for grades five and six, Mrs. Briggs in- 


cludes not only completion, matching, and true-false tests, but 
several other types of thought-provoking problems. 
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Picture of the first school in the wilderness in old Fort Harrod, 1776— 
now Harrodsburg, Kentucky. In this school the old English Horabook 
was the method used in instructing children. The Hornbook, illustrated 
at bottom of the picture, was the real predecessor to the modern workbook. 
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Here you see a modern school of which there are thousands in this 
country. And in each truly modern school today you find Ditto and 
Ditto Workbooks saving hours of blackboard work, eliminating night 
work drudgery, and reducing school costs to mect present 


IN STEP= 


with the March of Progress? 


ProGREss ... Change... Improvement... 
these are the key words of this century. 

In all of their truly inspiring reality they apply 
equally to education and business. “There is nothing 
so certain as change” has become an axiom for edu- 
cators as well as business men. 


In this great drama of change and improvement, 
Ditto and Ditto Workbooks are playing stellar roles. 
Just as the old Hornbook played an important role in 
the log-cabin schoolhouse, so today Ditto has an 
anchor position in educational methods. 


Anything you write with pencil, pen and ink and 


typewriter can immediately be reproduced on Ditto 
—all in one operation without stencil, carbon or 
type. It saves precious teaching hours, eliminates 
nightwork and reduces educational costs. 


And today, added to Ditto’s marvelous flexibility, 
speed and economy, a new and greater feature is 
presented—Ditto Supplementary Teaching Workbooks. 
Each page in these books is printed in Ditto ink, 
They are ready for instant duplication on Ditto. You 

buy only one book for your entire class—the 
copies are made on blank sheets of paper at a 
cost of less than 5 cents a hundred. 
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Investigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Few teaching ee ee ee ee ee 4 


aids offer equal opportunities for helping you to enjoy 
more leisure from your work. Return this coupon today. 
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DITTO INCORPORATED aa 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(_] Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Ditto for Schools 
and Colleges”. 


(_] Please send me your catalog of Ditto Ink Printed Workbooks. 
Address. wd Secale saieilacilateiente didi Nia il aed 
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OUTLINE MAPS 


Any three of your choice, with two of our 
choice, of the following wall outline maps sent 
postpaid for $1.00. Each map is large wall size, 
pend x 32inches, pctates on on heavy paper. 
DENOYER- GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

I enclose $1.00. Send me postpaid the three 
paper wall outline maps checked, with two 
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48th Year —Iin- 
formation obtain- 
ed from clients 
andf rom otherde- 
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indicate improved 
school conditions 
in most commun- 
ities. Additional 
teachers will be 
employed—more in some States than in others. 
Supervisors, Critics, special teachers of Music, 
Art, Physical Education, Home Economics, 
Voeational Education, and well prepared Grade 
teachers will be in demand. Opportunities for 
promotion in all lines of School and College 
work, Further particulars in 1934 Bulletin. 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Established 1906. 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


Plans for Superintendents’ 
Meeting at Cleveland 


Members of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association who meet in Cleveland, 
February 24—March 1, will participate 
|in President Paul C. Stetson’s interesting 
\effort to enlist the active co-operation 
of every member through a reorganized 
convention procedure. Just how this is 
being brought about was outlined in 
these columns last month, at which time 
various other data regarding the meeting 
were presented. 

In addition to the reports of seventy 
topic groups, as transmitted through the 
seven chairmen of general subject groups 
on Thursday of convention week, the 





“Education for 
Speakers: William 
F, Russell, dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Harold G. Campbell, 
deputy superintendent, New York City; 
|John H. Finley, associate editor, the 
_New York Times. 

TUESDAY MORNING: “Some National 
Problems in Education,” and business 
meeting. Speakers: Merle Sidener, presi- 
dent of an Indianapolis advertising firm 
(“Interpreting the Schools to the Pub- 


MONDAY MORNING: 


lic”); Arthur B. Moehlman, School of | 


Education, University of Michigan 
(“Planned Teacher Production”). 

TUESDAY EVENING. Speakers: Robert | 
R. Moton, principal, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute; Payson Smith, 
state commissioner of education, Massa- 
chusetts. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING: “Public Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare.” Speakers: 
George F. Zook, U. S. commissioner of 
education (“Public Education and Na- 
tional Welfare”); Edward A. Filene, 
merchant, Boston (“Public Education 
and the Nation’s Business”); Ernest 
C. Hartwell, superintendent, Buffalo 
(“Our National Dividends from Public 
Education”). 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: “A Com- 
prehensive Program of Public Educa- 
tion.” Speakers: Howell Cheney, manu- 
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Latta’ s Book for Teacher; 


It has been on the market for 23 years and over 200,69 
copies have been sold. It contains 352 pages 9x12 inches and 
weighs over two pounds. 

OUR GUARANTEE 


Any rural teacher, primary teacher, or mother of 
children who uses Latta’s book thirty days and is not satisfieg 
may return it and the price paid will be refunded. 

Ask for our large School Supply Catalog. 


Good for 50c 


Send this coupon with $1.50 and we will mail one copy 
of the eighth edition of Latta’s Book for Teachers to you, 


J.S. LATTA, Inc. 


Send Money West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iow 
Order or Stamps $17-16th St., Huntington, W. Va 
104 So. Main St., Memphis, Ten, 
Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 
Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 
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From February to June, use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography, and especially in Picture Study. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3. For 50 or more. Postpaid 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For25ormore. 2250subject:, 


In FEBRUARY, for a stamp, to teachers giving name of schoo) 
and grade we wi!]send a sample ‘‘Boston Edition” Perry Pictur 
} prod a new Descriptive Leaflet of the picture we select tosend, 
| LIST of names of pictures in our NEW COURSE ly 
oeTURE STUDY, - the first eight years. DON’T MISS It. 


ashington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 


AR Dickens their Homes, ete. 25 pictur: 
FEBRU ¥ 5‘¢ x8, no two alike, of the above, for 


x6, 
BIRTHDAYS 50 cents, or 50 of the 3x 3% size, « 
5 Art Subjects, 54 x8, for 50 cents, 


CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations 


or 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
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TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 
8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid ? 


Each book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
Book No. 1 35c. All others 45c each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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facturer, South Manchester, Conn. | 
(“The Relationship between Secondary | 
Education and Present Economic 
Trends”); Frank G. Pickell, superin- 
tendent, Montclair, N.J. (as affecting 
elementary schools); Thomas W. Gos- 
ling, superintendent, Akron, Ohio (as 
affecting secondary schools); James B. 
Edmonson, dean, College of Education, 
University of Michigan (as mii 
higher education ). 

For reservations, address A. H. Skean, | 
Secretary Housing Committee, 1604) 
Terminal Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Boy Scouts of America enter up- 
on their twenty-fifth year February 8. 
The organization now has a membership | 
.of more than one million active Scouts, 
and altogether five million have been 
connected with it. A nation-wide pro- 
gram covering the greater part of the 
year has been developed. With its un- 
derlying purposes character building and 
citizenship training, and with immediate | 
educational objectives including over a 
hundred activities, hobbies, trades, and 
vocations which are presented in the 
spirit of games, the organization has 
come to have a definite part in the life 
of America. It is recognized as a real 
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force in education. 


Normaland College graduates only. 
MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) eation Boskiet free with ensollment. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
The Weather Bureau 


¥y BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





A truck gardener hurried the plant- 
ing of spinach on his New Jersey farm. 
A wheat broker in Chicago entered a 
higher bid for wheat. A cattleman in 
Kansas suddenly decided to ship five 
hundred head of cattle. A banana man 
in New Orleans changed the routing of 
2 banana shipment. 
California town urged a bond issue for 
anew water supply. A Florida citizen 
hurriedly removed the awnings from his 
house and took other measures to pro- 
tect his property and family from the 
fury of a storm. 

Six different people, in six different 
parts of the country, each made a swift 
decision to act. Each acted because he 
had received advice from a person he 
depended on. ‘That person was Uncle 
Sam, the Weather Man. 

To the truck gardener, Uncle Sam 
promised by radio that there would be 
rainfall by night. To the wheat broker, 
he gave a report on drought in the Da- 
kotas.s To the cattleman, he sent a 
mange report predicting parching of 
grazing lands. To the banana merchant, 
he forecast an impending hot wave. To 
the mayor, Uncle Sam said that the 
sows in the mountains were not deep 
enough to maintain his town’s water 
supply. He warned the Florida citizen 
of the approach of a hurricane. 

So many persons and industries re- 
quire facts about the weather and so 
wide is the area from which informa- 
tion for weather forecasts must be gath- 
ered, that the national Government is 
quite evidently the only agency that 
could perform this service. The United 
States Weather Bureau, like so many 
Government agencies, began in the 
War Department. In 1870, Congress 
awked the secretary of war to have 
weather observations taken at various 
military posts and other points “for giv- 
ing notice on the northern lakes and on 
the seacoast, by magnetic telegraph and 
marine signals, of the approach and 
force of storms.” 

Weather prediction, as the congres- 
sional authorization indicates, was an 
outgrowth of the invention and devel- 
opment of telegraphy. So useful was 
this pioneer experiment of the War De- 
partment that it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture in 1890 and 
expanded into an independent Weather 
Bureau. The Chief of the Bureau is 
Charles H. Marvin. 

At this headquarters are received 
bundreds of telegraph and radio reports 
daily, not only from the United States 
but also from Canada, Mexico, and oth- 
er countries, as well as from ships at sea. 
Experts quickly assemble the data on 
maps. Weather predictions, made on the 

is of this information, go out by 
telegraph and radio. Maps showing the 


state of the weather and changes in 
Prospect are printed and distributed 
y. The Government spends more 
than $3,000,000 annually in providing 
service, 
Reporting weather is like reporting a 
Cross-country race. There are two kinds 


The mayor of a} 





of racers—“highs” and “lows,” con- 
stantly chasing each other over a three- 
thousand-mile race track. When the 
weather is clear and cool with a strong 
west wind blowing, a “high” is racing 
over you. When the wind is south or 
southeast and it is warm and rainy, a 
“low” is scurrying past you. The 
Weather Bureau watches this never- 
ending race chiefly with two instru- 
ments—thermometers and barometers. 
Since highs are cool and lows relatively 
warm, thermometers are useful detec- 
tors. Even more important is the ba- 
rometer, which registers differences in 
air pressure. You can think of a low as 
a super-giant saucer whirling counter- 
clockwise and moving forward at the 
same time. Winds pour into this saucer. 
Think of a high as the saucer turned 
upside down from which winds roll off 
just as water would. Discovering the 
centers, the extent, and the movement 
of these aerial saucers by means of ba- 
rometer readings, the Weather Bureau 
predicts the changes of weather that 
their progress brings. 

If you were asked what kind of serv- 
ice the Weather Bureau provides, you 
might say weather reports in the news- 
papers and on the radio, and the weather 
maps. The Bureau does far more. It 
supplies (1) agricultural forecasts, to 
warn all the citrus-fruit growers, for 
example, to light their smudges in or- 
chards to save fruit from frost; (2) 
crop-reporting and marketing service, 
which guides producers and shippers of 
perishable products; (3) rivers and 
floods service, which receives reports 
from nine hundred substations on height 
of water; (4) marine navigation service, 
which issues storm warnings at more 
than four hundred places along our 
coasts and on the Great Lakes; (5) cli- 
matological service, which receives re- 
ports of temperature and rainfall from 
more than 4,500 voluntary reporters as 
well as the regular stations; and (6) 


aerological service, which supplies the | 


weather forecasts for commercial and 
military air service in the United States. 
Classes studying weather may obtain 
much valuable information from Wash- 
ington. For 10 cents the Weather Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C., will send its 
Educational Series, which consists of 
“Cloud Forms,” a large. chart showing 
twelve pictures of the various types of 
clouds; “Wind Barometer Table”; “The 
Weather Bureau,” a leaflet telling the 
history and work of the service and in- 
struments used; and a sample copy of 
the “Washington Daily Weather Map.” 
The “Daily Weather Map” will be sent 
to any school-regularly, by the Weather 
Bureau, at a modest cost—25 cents a 
month, large size; 20 cents a month, 
small size. Other useful publications 
can be found in Price List 48, “Weath- 
er, Astronomy and Meteorology,” ob- 
tainable free from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


EpiTor1AL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 
various Government services. 

















JEVINCL ie peshers 
is perhaps 
the most auulesion t fig- 
ure in the history of the 
human race. In person, 
distinguished and strong; 
in bearing, generous and 
gratis in intellect, a 
giant; in art, the most 
oe ter who ever 
rush, he stands 
so oy above the ordi- 
nary mortal that his name, 
for centuries, has signi- 
fied less a man than a 
legend, less an artist than 
a magician. During his 
— his presence 
ple to wonder 
— a ee and to 
uncomfortab con 
tures on hi Pte 
powers. When he walk- 
ed through the streets of 
Milan, his long fair face 
crowned with a black 
cap, and his blond beard 
flowing down over his 
favorite ne ag tu- 
nic, passers - y Trew 
aside, and whis; 
one enother, * ~ a he 
oes to paint ‘The Last 
Supper!” Kings and cit- 
ies bid for him, as if he 
were, himself, a work of 
art... * Thomes Craven, 
in Men of Art. 

From boyhood it was 
his habit to record his 
theories and observations; 
the habit grew with years. 
As a co os we 
have today, 

European es 5000 
manuscript of un- 
c 

tions set down 
in reversed, or 
mirror writi 

It is only 
within : - 
paratively few 
years that Le- 
onardo’s mirror - writ- 
ten notes were okt . 

i's 
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— LEONARDO 











FREE- for your library 
The Random House Edition 
of Merejkowski's 









DA UIN 


Retail Price 


Gl 


—if you join the Book-of- 
the-Month Club... you do not 
pay any fixed sum per year as 
a member, nor do you have 
to take a book every month 








E suggest that you send the coupon below 
for a booklet outlining the many things the 
Club is now able to do for book-readers, and 
explaining how it operates. Are you aware, for 
instance, that as a member you are never obliged to 
take the specific book-of-the month chosen by the 
judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after 
reading the judges’ pre-publication report about it. 
And what do you pay? Simply the regular price of 
such books as you decide to take. What then are 
the advantages of belonging? 


They are many, and striking. First, book-divi- 
dends: for every dollar its members spend on books 
they receive back on the average over 50% in the 
form of free books. Second, without a penny of ex- 
pense, through the reports of the judges you are 
kept completely informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose among them 
with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon 
ballyhoo and hearsay. 


There are several other advantages, not readily 
measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here 
for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the 
distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the 
book-of-the-month or recommend as aiternates, at 
least a few books that you will be very anxious to 
read and which you will buy anyway. Why not— 
by joining the Club—make sure you get these in- 
stead of missing them, which so often happens; get the 
really substantial advantages the Club affords, and 
at the same time get a copy of THE ROMANCE 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, free. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 432 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PLease send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 





for the Children to Make 


OW the children love those happy 
times when they can put their 
books away and spend an hour, a half 
hour, even a few minutes—making 
things!. For such purposes thousands 
of teachers, in every grade, find Den- 
nison’s “School Crafts and Projects” 
an unfailing source of ideas. 
More than 12,000 teachers purchased 
this course at the regular price of $2.00. 
Now—aet special price of ONLY $1.00. 

272 instructive craft plans and ideas 
are packed into three big illustrated 
books. Complete instructions and a 
story to tell with almost every one. Can 
be used on a basis for a whole year’s 
program. Equally valuable simply as 
“busytime” ideas. 

One teacher writes: “Full of excel- 
lent suggestions for Travel and Health 
posters.” Another used Book III for 
costumes for a school play. Others find 
ideas for decoration, party favors, toys, 
color charts, etc. 
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at School. . 
Use Coupon for this Limited Offer 
Now, for a limited time, you can get 





this course for only $1. Fill in and | 
mail coupon with your check or money | 
order. Books will be sent at once, post- 

age prepaid. Decide now, before this | 


offer expires! 
, f | 


Dept. P-24, Framingham, Mass. 





ew COUPON IS WORTH $1.00——-; 


| 
| DENNISON’S, Dept. P-24, Framingham, Mass. | 


Please send me at once by Parcel Post the three | 
| books containing your new plan, “School Crafts 

and Projects.” I enclose $1.00 (check or money | 
order) in full payment. 








Name 





Street (or R. F. D.) 


| 
| 
| 
1) 
i| 
| 
| 















all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











PENNY PACKET 
SEEDS FOR HOME AND 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


Your pupils will be enthusiastic 
about a garden at home or 
school. 

Encourage them to grow 
plenty of vegetables for their 
own tables and for needy neigh- 
bors. 

You can get your pupils 
started right and at no expense 
to yourself if you will send a 

t card today for a special 
escriptive folder. 


THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER MISSION 














Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to note Piano, 
Ht mad hulele, Tenor 
Banjo, 
Piano 






Hawaiian Guitar, 
phone o gion. et 
a Aye w rfo 7 

ened pecehee if 
fime. mple as c 
‘numbers’ or trick music. 
Costaverages only afew cenis 
a day. Over 600, atude 


5720 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
(30 x 50 inches) 
in bold outline, 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 


decorated with 
interesting 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Idea! for project teaching of history and geography. 


TITLES 
UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Special Offer to Teachers 1 Sampler 


teacher to use. 100 simple line drawings, In pack- 
ages containing 10 samples and 10 drawings. $1.00 

© package. Taken from “ hing to Do for 
Rvery Day" by MARGERY W. SMITH, 15 Second 


Ave., Washington, 





FREE CAMERA To TEACHERS 


Latest style Hawkeye Camera free with 
each gross school fund raising pencils. 
Large profits for your class, Illustrated 
Booklet Free. Write today. 





Advertising Pencil Co., Walbrook A, Baltimore, Md. 








THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





TraveLt By Am, LANpD, aNp Sea. A 
Reader for Grades 4, 5, 6. (In “Social 
Studies” Series.) By Hanson Hart 
Webster, Co-Author of “The Ship 
Book.” With Numerous Drawings, 
and Five Full-Page Color Illustrations. 
Cloth. 448pp. $1.08. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Diet AND Personatity. Fitting Food 
to Type and Environment. By L. 
Jean Bogert, Ph.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Lafayette B. Mendel, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., Sterling Professor of 
Physiological Chemistry in Yale Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 235pp. $2.00. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


KLAAS AND JANSJE, CHILDREN OF THE | 


Dixes. By Virginia Olcott. In Se- 
ries, “The World’s Children.” With 
Illustrations by Constance Whitte- 
more. 160pp. 76c. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N.J. 

THE BEGINNING OF A MortaL. The 
Story of the Author’s Boyhood in a 


Pacific Coast Sawmill Town. By} 


Max Miller, Author of “I Cover the 
Waterfront” and “He Went Away 
for a While.” Illustrated by John 
Sloan. Cloth. 253pp. $2.50. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

SALVAGING THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
By James Harold Doyle, Ph.D., Au- 
thor of “The Call of Education.” 
With Portrait. Paper. 44pp. $1.00. 
J. H. Doyle Company, Huron, S.D. 

DANCE AS AN ART-ForM. Its History 
and Development. By La Meri, Di- 
rector of the Department of Dancing 
of Regie Academia dei Fidenti, Italia. 
Cloth. 198pp. $1.50. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 

HEROES AND HeERornes. Verse. By 
Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. Il- 
lustrations in Colors by Rosalind 
Thornycroft. Cloth. 80pp. $2.50. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. | } 


THE Mopern Dance. A Discussion of 
the New Movement of the Dance. 
By John Martin, Dance Critic of The 
New York Times. Cloth. 128pp. 
$1.50. <A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

Picture-Puzz_e Posters. A New 
Handcraft for Children and Grown- 
ups. The Book Contains All the Ma- 
terials and Directions Needed to Make 
Both an Illustrated Book and a Set of 
Pictures for Framing. By Frances 
Rogers. Paper. $1.50. Ray Long & 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 

MacPHERSON SAVES THE Circus. A 
Circus Story with a Scottish Terrier as 
the Hero. The Characters Move and 
Act inside the Book after the Child 
Has Done Some Simple Work with 
Scissors. Written and Illustrated by 
Alice Beard. Paper. 32pp. $1.00. 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York. 

Mr. M’TavisH. A True Story of a 
Puppy. Told and Drawn by Marion 
Bullard. Cloth. 112pp. $1.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

NicopEMUS AND THE Howun’ Dos. 
Told and Illustrated by Inez Hogan, 
Author of “Nicodemus and His Little 
Sister.” Cloth. 48pp. $1.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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THe Dany Dozen. A Good Health 
Picture Book with Jolly Rhyme 
Rhymes by Mildred Plew Merrymag 
Pictures by C. H. Twelvetres, 
Paper. 10c. The Harter Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE SHINING Towers WorRKBOOK, Ty 
Accompany “Shining Towers,” . 
wood Reader. By Sister Mary Estellp 
of the Sisters of the Order of Sain 
Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. P,. 
per. 64pp. 20c. The Macmillay 
Company, New York. 

PREPARATORY Book TO ACCOMPany 
“PLEASANT Lanops” (Fifth Reader, 
The Work-Play Books). By Arthur 
I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Illus. 
trated by Helen M. Torrey. Paper, 
72pp. 20c. The Macmillan Com. 
pany, New York. 

Happy Ho.mways. Stories, Legends, and 
Customs of Red-Letter Days and 
Holidays. Told by Eleanor Graham 
Illustrations by Priscilla M. Ellingford, 
Cloth. 248pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. 

Marywoop INTERMEDIATE-GRADES 
Manuat. To Accompany “Story 
Cargo,” “Sunny Skies,” and “Shining 
Towers.” By Sister Mary Estelle of 
the Sisters of the Order of Saint 
Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. Paper. 
83pp. 40c. The Macmillan Com. 
pany, New York. 

CHILDREN’S SLEEP. (In the Series “Mo- 
tion Pictures and Youth.”) Studies on 
the Influence of Motion Pictures; 
Normal Age, Sex, and Seasonal Vari- 
ations in Motility; Experimental In- 
somnia; The Effects of Coffee; and 
the Visual Flicker Limens of Children, 
By Samuel Renshaw, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Ohio State 
University; Vernon L. Miller, Instruc- 
tor in Psychology, Bowdoin College, 
Payne Fund Research Fellow 1930 
31; and Dorothy P. Marquis, N.RC 
Fellow, Yale University, 1931-32, 
Payne Fund Research Fellow 192% 
30. Cloth. 262pp. $2.00. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 











HUMHORNS 


METAL INSTRUMENTS FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 


ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM ; 
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Going to NEW YORK 
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Stop ataNEW fictel y 


. «where luxurious sun- 


Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one—$4 for two. 


C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mor. 
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2 Use Smith’s rman: 


BOOKS 
for Higher Marks on Examinations 
[DEAL for class drill, homework ments, 
monthly tests, and preparation for final examina- 
tions, So low in cost each pupil may have one. 
from New York State Regents examina- 


tions for the past 20 years; recent papers _— 
including June 1933, Used throughout U,. S, and 
Canada. 


You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high school 
as wellas these eight elementary studies. 














Arithmetic 
CXnewer Boake,” (Slamartay ogi 
30c ea. in lots of 12 wa 
or more; U. &. History 


Physiology 
Spellin 
Silent Reading 


Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK—This Pre 4 Work series is col- 
acrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
uage, Miscellaneous,’ 265¢ 
ry OFFER—all & sets 50c 


35c ea. for 6; 
smaller lots, 40c ea. 





sP 
he price $1. 








Other Teaching Helps— Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 


505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





(ud) DUPLICATORS ASUPBLIES- 

















> multiple copies of anything written, drawn 
or typed --in colors, for classroom or 
~ school activities.Pricedas low as $3.85. 
Write PITTSBURGH 
PEWRITER AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


™ 339 Pifth Ave. 
Depts Az 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 


words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNO 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Coder Rapids, lowa. 


APPLICATION $4 .50 
30 PHOTOS ly 


Sm Finest real photo copies, size 
F 24x34. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee 

















Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Mina. 

















aE 
ACK NUMBER 


of The INSTRUCTOR 


and all other important magazines supplied 
promptly and reasonably. Single copies, 
volumes or sets. 
Periodicals Department 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
950-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 














BOUCLE, SH iD 
GERMANTO , 
Eats Chena etc., for 
sweaters, etc. 
— — OvEn 30 200 FREE SAMPLES, 
YARN CO., 122N.SthSt., PHILA., PA. 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
pny ong duty, phos living quarters. Requirements, High 
Schoo! . Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 


ant O NURSES, 1., 2449 Washington 
8 F NU Dept. N. 




















BIG NEW PACKET OF 
20 HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 50c value. Sizes 84x11 to 16x22 
inches, many fully colored, in folio 9x 11 in- 
ches. Helpful to every teacher. Enclose 15c 
for mailing cost, with coupon TODAY ! 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 

§235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I 
enclose 15e to cover mailing. 











Name___ 

School aes sf 

Address _ — 
a nell Bi State 











to please or refund your money. | 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 FirtnH Avenug, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





When was the theory first advanced 
that the earth was once a fiery ball?— 
lowa. 

In 1680 Leibnitz advanced this the- 
ory, and, so far as the writer has been 
able to discover, he was the first to ex- 
press such a belief publicly. 


When did England establish its Na- 
tional Railway Commission?—North 
Dakota. 

This commission for national regula- 
ltion and adjustment of railway prob- 
lems was established in 1873. It was at 
first given a five-year tenure, but was 
continued as it was found to be of prac- 
| tical value. 





How was the ancient Babylonian 
kingdom divided for administrative pur- 
| poses?—Indiana, 

The kingdom was divided into prov- 
|inces, and each province was divided 
into administrative districts, The cen- 
tral government had certain authority 
which it exercised everywhere except 
within free family estates that formed 
a part of the administrative districts. 


Did Columbus believe that he had 
reached the mainland at the time of his 
first voyage to America?—Connecticut. 

In a letter written during his return 
voyage to Spain, Columbus said he had 
been informed by Indians that the land 
he had reached was an island. The letter 
containing this information was ad- 
dressed to Luis de Sant Angel, treasurer 
of Aragon, who had aided Columbus in 
arranging his expedition. 

What was the purpose of the organ- 
ization of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board?—Colorado. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board 
came into existence in April 1917. Its 
purpose was to promote the social and 
religious welfare of the Jewish soldiers 
and sailors connected with the United 
States Army and Navy. In 1921 this 
Board was united with the Council of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred 
Associations which had been organized 
in 1913 to “advance the religious, intel- 
lectual, physical, and social well-being 
and development of Jews.” 


What is the Malthus principle of pop- 
ulation?—lowa. 

The Malthus principle of population 
is “that population naturally increases 
far faster than food, and that it always 
increases up to the very limit of sus- 
tenance.” The principle was developed 
during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, before it was realized that 
modern labor-saving devices would make 
possible a much greater food production 
for each person occupied with the task 
of producing food. However, the Mal- 
thus idea that because of the principle 
“the lowest order of humanity must al- 
ways be on the verge of starvation” 
seems to have remained true throughout 
the decades of progress since Malthus 
became a student of economics. 








NATIONAL COLLEGE’ 





33 Pictures in Colors $ 700 


Collection PAl 1D 





Famous DON. 0 


For nature studies, the Dedson-Mumford Collection is the finest, 
most complete in the world. Exact reproductions from nature. \ 374 
pictures of birds in natural colors, and thousands of educational pic- 
tures of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, Shells, But- 
terflies, Eggs, Nests, Etc. Size 7x9 inches, When mounted or 
framed, they beautify the class room. al 
=| Send only $1.00 for popular school as- 
3| sortment of 33 pictures. 


SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 


25 Wild Animal Pictures in colors._Tic 
20 Plant & Flower Pictures in colors. - 
18 Insect Pictures in colors.___t_. 55e | 
23 Fruit Pictures in colors___™....70¢ |) 
28 Fish-Coral-Shell Pictures in colors.75c¢ 








Blue Jay—Actual size 7x9 in. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SETS AID TEACHING 


WOOL—Set of 15 Views..40¢ STEEL—Set of 28 Views.__65c 
SUGAR—Set of 15 Views._40¢ LINEN—Set of 20 Views. 
SILK—Set of 14 Views.__.35¢ 


ny moet Ae. Ry Dy eae also peer of reproductions 


JOS, H.DODSON Inc.. 22 Harrison St., Kankakee, Il 


...55¢ 





st a sist of our compete | 





Sheep Shearing 














Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
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“There! That’s done!” 


Can you efficiently read through your children’s papers, 
and still have energy left over for fun? Or does your work 
seem never-ending, your nerves worn out? 

Many a teacher who thinks she is suffering from too much 
work is really suffering from too much coffee . . . ordinary 
coffee, containing caffeine . . . upsetting digestion, nerves. 

Change today to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee .. . 97% 
caffeine-free. Stick to it for three weeks. Watch your own 
condition improve. Also, note that Kaffee-Hag is a marvel- 
ously smooth, mellow coffee. Why? Because the bitter caffeine 
is 97% out. You can drink all you want ... enjoy it more. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money returned. 
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SEND COUPON NOW 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a KELLOGG COMPANY, BattieCreek, Mich, 
D Please send me a can of Kellogg's Kaffi 

can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag § Coffee (97% caffeine-free) and oan Fer 

Coffee and a booklet on coffee { close iScin stamps, (2p INN 2 

and health. Use this coupon. : Mr. 

Only one sample to a family. H tien. Ree iso cBvebds sanrdnatemiceteedbned 
; DUE. 5. c Xn Bade debeldas bat caah oho ° 
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Our Cover Picture 


““Washington’s Inauguration at Phila- 
delphia, 1793,” is one of the series of 
forty of Mr. Ferris’ historical paintings 
which have been reproduced as teaching 
| material for schools by The Foundation 
Press, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. The se- 
ries is known as The Pageant of a Na- 
tion, and has supplementary text by 


Whether youre making 
a Wash 


DRAWING A 
GROUP OR 
CREATING 
A PATTERN 


ArtistA 
WATER COLOR 


GIVES A BRILLIANCY, A SMOOTH- 
NESS AND WONDERFUL MIXING 
PROPERTY THAT IS UNEQUALED 
IN WATER COLOR PAINT. 

QUICK MIXING QUALITY COM- 
BINED WITH CLEAR, BRIGHT COL- 





Muzzey. 


A Picture Study Manual 


For years Oscar W. Neale has been 
spreading the message that it is not only 
desirable but entirely practicable to in- 
terest elementary school children in 
worth-while pictures. In his position as 
instructor in art history and appreciation 


ORS, MAKES ARTISTA THE IDEAL _ Classes of student teachers to go out 
| ready to carry the best in art to their 


WATER COLOR FOR CLASS ROOM schools, Through his writings he h 
b is writings he has 
USE, A TRIAL IS CONVINCING. shown the way to thousands of others. 


OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU His new book, Picture Study in the 
will be glad to aid you and to 


offer suggestions for practical hee . 
use of ARTISTA Water Color. of seventy-two paintings which are re- 
quired most frequently in elementary 


BINNEY & SMITH co. | ones of study. 


| In each case, under the headings “The 
Room 1976, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK | picture,” “The Painter,” “Directed Ob- 








| servation,” and “Things to Do,” Mr. 
| Neale provides such facts and sugges- 
| tive material as will be useful to the 
average teacher. From the author’s 
point of view picture study should have 
a large share in the work of character 
education. Increased leisure time makes 








The Subnormal Child 


in Pedagogy 
A book of methods for Binet teachers. Also adapted 
for teacher's use in the normal classroom. By Ella R. 
Thompson, M.A., B.of S.in Ed. Sl pp. 50 ets. 
Etta R. Thompson, White Cottage, Ohio. 
















Henry Turner Bailey and Dr. David S. | 


Point, Wis., Mr. Neale has influenced | 


| Elementary Grades, presents interpreta- | 
,| tions and excellent colored reproductions | 


it more than ever important now to cul- 
| tivate a love for the beautiful—in art as 
| well as in nature. 

Mr. Neale’s volume, which was listed 
last month under “The New Books,” is 
| generous in size and attractive in make- 
| up. In addition to the Table of Con- 
| tents, it contains Indexes of Artists and 
Pictures. It is published by Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago. * 


Mibcamnisiieniithilli 


Information, including official entry 
| blank, regarding a monthly contest con- 
ducted by the Transparent Ruler Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., may be obtained 
from the Contest Department of that| 
|concern. Three cash prizes, and seven 
| rulers, are awarded each month. 


| —_—— | 


In addition to the first-prize travel | 





|appears on pages 52-53, excerpts are | 
given, on page 71, from various other 
manuscripts awarded prizes in THe IN- 
lsrructor’s “Better Teacher” Travel| 
Contest for 1933. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America (a non-profit edu- | 
| cational organization incorporated under | 
ithe laws of New York) is planning a| 
Seminar in Cuba, March 7-14, to in- 
crease insight into the problems, culture, 
'and lives of the Cuban people. There 
| will be lectures, round-table discussions, 
‘and field trips. Requests for details | 
should be sent to Hubert C. Herring, 
| Executive Director of the Committee, 
|at its New York City address, 112 East 
| 19th Street. 
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Under Master 


Teachers 


Complete conserys. 
tory course, Pj 
Harmony, Voice 
Public School Music 
Violin,Cornet,Guitar, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, 
Organ, Accor. 


easy terms. Catalog Pree 


at the State Teachers College, Stevens article, “Windows to the World,” which | UslversityExteaston Conservatory, 11 sieps-tyers site, China 





FINELY 
PRINTED 


Write ir 


cost 


ce 
‘our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00: 50 for $.75. 


Sendforfree samples. 


and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 











ready. 
ter; 
Lessons. 





ONLY A DIME 


New 1934 set of Ann Marie’s popular packets now 
Make-a-Valentine; Holland; The First Eas- 
Easter Bunnies; 
Six packets 50c or send dime for sample 
packet and full particulars. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Window Pictures; Color 











WHY NOT 


San Diego, Calif. 


Spend spring, summer, fall 
butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections 
worth $1to$7each Simple outdoor work with 
my Instructions, pictures Profi 
Pleasure. Send 10c for Iihustrated Prospectus, 
terms, before sending butterflies. Mr. 

Dealer in Insects, De; 


gatheri 


Sinciair, 
pt. 121, Box 1424, 


$2 FEMALE 


Some 


+ price-list. 





MALE 





Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 






Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


of Innocence— olds 
ate Torn Hat—Sully 


Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 
Bonheur | seer 

Dignity and Impudence—Land- 
The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. S&S srigate Constitution— 

“Old Ironsides"—Johnson 


Taos Indian Roasting Corn- ” - ” . 
Couse { Homer 50 or more 25c Each, Not Prepaid 
The Lookout—“All’s Well”- 

The Windmill—Ruysdael 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
The Return of the Mayflower Raphael Turner 
—Boughton 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 


Sir Galahad—Watts The Horse Fair—Bonheur Return to the Farm— 


ee et et et ee el 
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Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 28 Road Through the Trees 39 Autumn—Mauve 
Spring—Maure Corot 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
The Helping Mand—Renouf 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
MaGonna of the Chair Botticelli 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
Raphael 81 Interior of a Cottage—Isracls 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
19 The Cook—Chardin { Millais 32 George Washington—Stuart 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
20 The Royhood of Raleigh— 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
21 Sackville Chiidren—Hoppner 84 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
23 Mise Bowles—Reynolds 


wen 
- 


Washington Crossing the Del- 
awere—Leutze 


97 Subjects 


td De 


4 
- - Woes 


Full-Color Miniatures (For ¢ 


These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3 
and put up in packages of one dozen of a 
fully reproduce all the colors of the origin 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, 


tad tie] I 1 wo Sizes 


% x 4% inches 
subject, faith- 
al paintings. 


Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 97 Fall-Color Miniateres—one of 
each of the 97 subjects in the accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 
$0 The Blue ‘Boy-Gainsborough A." ie 
e Blue y—Gai ro 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
51 Portrait of the Artist— 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
52 The Angelus-Millet $0 Goring Covet 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo © Lavinia—Titian 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 
65 The Jester—Hals 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 68 Mill Pond—Inness 
Hob! i 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
57 Children of Charles I-—Van 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 71 Madonna and Child —Fra 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo Filippo Lippi 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


LARGE PICTURES 


AND MINIATURES 


Erasmus—Holbein 

The Be id= w. & 
un itcheoes 

Flower Girl in _ Holland- 


Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The Old Water Mill-Ho 
ma 
Children of the Sea—Israe# 


The Laughing Cavalier—Ha} 
Syndics of The Cloth Gui 
embrandt 


Northeaster—Homer [Sart 
Madonna of_ the Harpies De 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velas@ 


e ce Maker— 


Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Pilgrims Going to Chure- 


Boughton 

Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
Itinerant Candy Vender-Bi 
Playdays in Holland—Charg, 
A Distinguished Member of 
Humane Society—Landse® 
Carnation, Lily, Lily, Bo 


Sargert 
A Holiday—Potthast 
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birthdays of more famous people 

than in any other, we may well 

pause to consider the why and 
wherefore of it all. Surely we are not 
concerned with the sole fact that men 
like Washington, Lincoln, Lindbergh, 
Longfellow, and Edison, for example, 
were born in February, and therefore 
that we should honor them on the twen- 
ty-second, the twelfth, the fourth, the 
twenty-seventh, and the eleventh, of 
February, respectively, only to dwell no 
more upon them for another year! And 
in celebrating the accomplishments that 
have led the world to shout these names 
in loud acclaim, we have made use of 
but a part of the opportunity which 
such important birthday anniversaries 
present. 

Is this not a time when we may, in the 
light of their contributions tothe world, 
consider what characteristics enabled 
these people to achieve in their particu- 
lar fields? What has lifted them above 
the heads of their fellow men and made 
it possible for them to accomplish so 
much? The importance of character 
education is ever before us. A simple 
and direct way to approach this vital, 
but often elusive, subject can be found 
in the discussion of the great men and 
women of the past, and of our own 
time as well, whose achievements have 
an appeal to children. 


[ A month when we celebrate the 


During February, interest is naturally 
centered in Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays. This is an excellent time to 
introduce the characteristics exempli- 
fied by these men. Worthy as it is to 
stress true patriotic feeling, with its 
broad interpretation in terms of loyalty, 
it is equally important to make inter- 
esting and desirable some of the other 
fundamental qualities of character man- 
ifested in the lives which are being 
studieds 

The imposing list of famous people 
born in the second month of the year 
enables one to make the presentation of 
achievements sufficiently varied to sat- 
isfy the range of interest of any group 
of children. Susan B. Anthony, James 
Russell Lowell, Mary Lyon, Sir Ernest 
Henry Shackleton, Henry Watterson, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Enrico Caruso, 
Charles Dickens, Horace Greeley, just 
to mention a few of them, are out- 
standing February luminaries. 

This issue of THE INsTRucToR has 
been planned with character education 
and the true meaning of patriotism up- 
permost in mind. As you turn the 
pages, we hope you will find the type 
of material that will exactly meet your 
February needs. 
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OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 12 
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“W ASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION AT PHILADELPHIA, 1793” 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ERE we see flags, a drummer, 
marshals, a crowd of excit- 
ed people, and, in the midst 

of it all, George Washington! Weare 
sure that a great occasion is being 
celebrated. 

The artist is telling us about the 
second inauguration of President 
Washington. Four years earlier he 
had been made the first president of 
the United States. New York was the 
capital then, and Washington had rid- 
den there in great state from Mount 
Vernon. 

The day which this picture tells 
about is March 4, 1793. The build- 
ing is Congress Hall, Philadelphia, for 
Philadelphia was then the capital of 
the United States. 

Long before Washington was to 
arrive, large crowds of people had 
gathered. How excited everyone was, 
and how happy that Washington was 
to be president again. 


THE PICTURE 


For several hours the crowd had 
waited. At last there was the sound 
of drums. Then the crowd could hear 
horses’ feet on the cobblestones and 
the turn of wheels. 

Soon a fine carriage stood before 
the entrance of Congress Hall. It was 
an elegant coach, with green shutters, 
and pictures of the seasons painted on 
the sides. It was drawn by prancing 
white horses. 

When the coach stopped, out 
stepped two men with wands, who 
shouted, “Make way for President 
Washington!” 

The people did not want to move. 
They had come early so that they 
might get a place and see everything. 
But the men were strict, and soon 
there was a pathway made for the 
president. 

It was a very dramatic moment 
when President Washington stepped 
from the coach. The artist thought 


that this was the subject to use for 
his picture. Washington is being 
greeted by two other statesmen, but 
it is Washington that we see first. He 
looks very strong and noble. His suit 
is of black velvet, with silver buttons. 
He wears black. silk stockings and fine 
leather shoes with silver buckles. 

The man in the blue-green coat ‘is 
Thomas Jefferson. John Adams, in a 
purple suit, stands at Washington’s 
left. Four years later Washington 
will hand over the duties of president 
to Adams. Do you suppose that 
either of them thought of such a thing 
on this day? 

Ferris helps us to share in the spirit 
of this great occasion. He planned 
his picture so that we feel there are 
many people. Yet he has drawn only 
a small part of the crowd. He painted 
the important people, and just sug- 
gested the rest by tops of hats, heads, 
or parts of costumes. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUESTIONS 


Why has such a crowd gathered? 
Is it an important occasion? Why is 
the doorway of Congress Hall deco- 
rated with flags? 

Is the day warm or cool? How was 
Ferris able to tell us this? How did 
he help us know that Washington is 
the most important person in the pic- 
ture? What other men are important 
too? 

What do you think is the most im- 
portant color in the picture? Point 
out where Ferris has used red and 
where he has used tones of green. 

How was Ferris able to show such a 
crowd of people? Do they seem real? 


THE ARTIST 


HE contribution of J. L. G. Ferris to 

historical painting has been to preserve 
our national history through pictures, in 
order that the children of to-day and to- 
morrow may know something of the past. 

Of his seventy-six paintings of American 
history, approximately twenty are of George 
Washington. Ferris pictured some of the 
great moments in the life of Washington, as 
well as some of the more intimate ones. 

To be able to depict his subjects so con- 
vincingly, it was necessary that Ferris be well 
versed in the art of character portrayal and of 
composition. To this end he was helped by 
a wise-and gifted father, Stephen James Ferris, 
who saw to it that his son received the best 
instruction, both at home and abroad. It was 
to his father that Ferris owed his ability to 
portray the human face with all its emotions, 
all its personality. 

At the age of twenty-one, Ferris entered 
the studio of Jean Léon Géréme, the famous 


(Continued on page 67) 


ACTIVITIES 


Make believe that you have walked 
into this picture. How would you 
feel? Write a story about it. 

Make a list of all the things you see 
which help tell how people lived in 
Washington’s time. Try to find in a 
book or museum something which 
will help you draw a picture of the 
home of George Washington. 

Make a picture of one of the stories 
you have heard or read about George 
Washington. Plan it carefully so that 
the most important people and things 
will be seen first. 

Draw a map of the United States 
that Washington knew. Make it true. 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS 
“\\Y7 ASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION AT PHILADELPHIA, 1793” 


OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 19 
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PROGRAMS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director OF TEACHER TRAINING 
AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
ApaMs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


URING the past few years the 
writer has had the privilege of 
talking to many groups of ru- 
ral school teachers about mod- 

ern methods of teaching. The response, 
without exception, has been, “We would 
like to teach that way, but the daily pro- 
gram which we have makes it impossible.” 
When asked why a new program was not 
adopted, they replied that they did not 
know where to find one. 

In order to help the teacher who is wait- 
ing for a practical program which she may 
show to the president of her school board 
and to her county superintendent, the pro- 
grams appearing on this page are offered. 

The writer realizes that the teacher 
must have someone to quote as authority 
if she is going to make changes, and he is 
bold enough to assume that responsibility. 
If any teacher needs help in presenting her 
idea to school officials, he will be glad to 
write a letter in her behalf. 

The programs are not so extreme as 
they should be in order to answer the re- 
quirements of the progressive education 
movement, for the writer has tried to 
build programs which any rural teacher 
may adopt readily. For example, these 
programs permit each grade to work out a 
separate unit in the social studies, thereby 
following closely the existing curriculum, 
although in a thoroughly progressive pro- 
gram all or several grades would partici- 
pate in the same project. Also, literature 
activities may include the using of sets of 
readers, if this procedure is required in 
your school. 

For the benefit of those teachers who 
have not been fortunate enough to come 
into contact with the newer movements in 
education, and who have not realized the 
necessity for a new program, the follow- 
ing summary of our philosophy of educa- 
tion is offered. 

The day of teaching subjects is past. 
The new era expects the teacher to develop 
children. Instead of organizing the cur- 
riculum on the basis of subjects, we have 
chosen three cores or types of experiences. 
These are social studies, science, and prepa- 
ration for leisure. The skills are developed 
in connection with these content experi- 
ences, Art, reacing, and English expres- 
sion are developed along with the social 
studies. Arithmetic should be connected 


closely with the work in science. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


(Grades 1 through 8) 
























































Time Grades 1-2 Grades 3-4-5 Grades 6-7-8 
9.00—10.00 Reading Chart Drill, Flash- Arithmetic (introducing units and individual work) 
Card Drill, Games (Read- 
ing charts are prepared in 
Oral Expression period. ) 

10.00-10.15 Music—All Groups of 

10.15-10.35 Physical Education (directed play )—All Groups ' 

10.35-11.15 Literature Activities (dramatization, story-telling, poetry)—All Groups 

11.15—12.00 Reading Seatwork (also Drill Experiences (Language, Handwriting, Spelling) 

number cards, Grade 2) 
12.00— 1.00 Noon Recess—All Groups 
1.00- 2.00 Social-Studies Units—All Groups 
2.00— 2.30 Oral Expression, Chart Social-Studies Units (continued) 
Building 
2.30— 3.15 Reading Drill (old charts), English Expression (individual or group work on diaries, 
Word Drill letters, oral or written reports; no drill) 
3.15— 4.00 Blocks, Puzzles, Sand Box Free Reading Required subjects not listed 
(Grades 1 through 4) 
Time Grades 1-2 Grades 3-4 
9.00— 9.15 Music—Both Groups 
9.15-—10.15 Reading Chart Drill, Flash-Card Drill, Arithmetic (introducing units and indi- 
Games (Reading charts are prepared in vidual work) 
Oral Expression period.) 
10.15—10.35 Directed Play—Both Groups 
10.35—11.15 Literature Activities (dramatization, story-telling, poetry, free reading)—-Both Groups 
11.15-12.00 Drill Experiences (Reading Seatwork, Grade 1; Language, Handwriting, Spelling, Grades 
2, 3, 4) 
12.00- 1.00 Noon Recess 

1.00- 2.00 Social-Studies Units—Both Groups 

2.00- 2.30 Oral Expression, Chart Building Social Studies (continued) 

2.30— 3.15 Reading Drill (old charts), Word Drill English Expression (individual or group 
work on diaries, letters, oral or written 
reports; no drill) 

3.15— 4.00 Blocks, Puzzles, Sand Box Individual and Group Reading Drill 

(Grades 5 through 8)* 
Time 

9.00— 9.15 Music 

9.15-10.00 Arithmetic (introducing units and individual work) 
10.00—10.30 Directed Play 
10.30-11.15 Literature Activities (dramatization, story-telling, poetry) 
11.15—12.00 Science, Agriculture, Health, etc. - 
12.00— 1.00 Noon Recess 

1.00— 2.30 Social-Studies Units 

2.30— 3.15 English Expression (individual or group work on diaries, letters, oral and written reports; 

no drill) 

3.15— 4.00 Drill Activities (setting up standards and giving initial drill in Language, both oral and 


written, and individual drill in Handwriting and Spelling) 





* Although the work of these grades differs, the same daily program is followed. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





AST month, in my ar- 
ticle entitled “How 
Shall Primary Chil- 
dren Draw People?” 
I urged that children be 
encouraged to draw and 
paint, since only by the do- 
ing would they grow in 
ability to express their ideas 
with ease and fluency. 
The current cover pic- 
ture, showing many people, 
may stimulate art activity 
that concerns people. Pu- 
pils of third-grade age like 
to draw groups of people in 


FOR FEBRUARY 


B ELOW we give a summary of 
this section and other helpful 
material in this issue. 


* 
Arithmetic and Handwriting— 
For number work, see pages 24 
and 55; page 55 also has a sugges- 
tion for first-grade writing. 


tv 


Art and Handwork— 

The cover, page 11, “A Pictorial 
History,” and Plates I to IV of the 
Picture Section, deal with art 
study. Handwork for a patriotic 
party and for Valentine Day is on 
pages 15+ and 28-29; for other 
handwork, see pages 20-22, and 55. 

* 
Civics and History— 

History is emphasized in the 
article by Miss Eckford, page 14; 
the cover; the picture-study lesson; 
Plates I to II]; the program, page 
18; and numbers on pages 16 and 
43. Citizenship correlations can be 
made with Plate IV; songs, page 
19; an article, page 21; seatwork, 
page 20; stories, page 23; an exer- 
cise, page 17; and two items, pages 
S$ and 56. 


“A 
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Geography— 

There are “Realistic Geog- 
raphy,” page 24; Plates V to VIII; 
a prize travel story, pages 52-53; 
and an item on page 55. 


Health and Physical Education— 

For these subjects there are “A 
Health Unit,” pages 26-27; “The 
Teacher’s Own Page,” page 54; 
“A Good Health Pledge,” page 16; 
and an item on page 56. 


* 


Language, Literature, Reading—~ 

Articles involving language and 
literature are on pages 14, 22, and 
24, with a brief item on page 55. 
For reading materials, see “Primary 
Seatwork Exercises,” page 20; Miss 
Moore’s stories, page 23; a word- 
drill item, page 55; and one on 
silent reading, page 56. 


“+ 


~ 


Program Material— 

Music, playlets, recitations, and 
an auditorium program are on pages 
16 to 19, and other songs on pages 
41 and 43. There are also “A 
Primary Music Activity,” page 22, 
and an item on page 55. 


afte 
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Tests and Seatwork— 

Seatwork exercises, page 20, are 
based on a citizenship topic; tests 
are found on pages 11 and 23. 

* 
Units— 

A unit on health is on pages 26— 
27, and one on music, on page 22. 
In “Programs for Rural Schools,” 
page 13, provision is made for the 
inclusion of units of work. 





acters We Like.” This does 
not mean that the children 
did not go to source materi- 
al again for help, but when 
an entire class is working 
to improve a certain skill, 
instruction is simplified 
and a healthy activity is 
stimulated. This is abso- 
lutely essential for indi- 
vidual work that shows 
growth. 

It is natural at this season, 
with Washington’s Birth- 
day a red-letter day on the 
calendar, that our thoughts 





action. Just the heel of a 
man’s boot may express all 





turn to how best we can 
keep alive the memory of 








they want to say at a given 
time; or perhaps it may be 
a head sticking up above the 
side of a boat; or again, it 
may be a number of heads, 
arms, and legs. The lines 
and colors may suggest 
more than they reveal, just 
as in the cover subject. 

However, like the artist, 
children want to be able to 
draw a man, woman, or child so that the 
figure appears as acomplete unit. The abil- 
ity to suggest calls for just as much under- 
standing of the subject as to show it 
completely. The remark of the great 
French artist, Géréme, that we paint best 
that with which we are familiar is as true 
for the child as for the adult. 

A third grade was illustrating stories, 
but found difficulty in drawing people as 
well as it seemed third-grade children 
should be able to draw them. It was de- 
cided to take some time to learn how to 
draw one person. The class wanted knights 
and ladies, pages and maids, in the stories. 
Since these persons belonged to a bygone 
age, the children had to turn to illustra- 
tions which other people had made, not 
for the sake of copying, but to learn from 
them howto draw. 


A PicroriAL History pe om 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The class discussed the best way to go 
about this. Many suggestions were made 
and the following were listed for use. 

Find all the important things—shape of 
head, height of body, length of arm in 
proportion to body, how the legs are 
joined to the torso, where the body seems 
to bend most naturally, and how costumes 
help us discover some of these points. 

Concentrate on the most important 
things. 

Work carefully. Do not press down too 
hard on pencil or crayon when drawing in 
the figure. Do not hold the pencil or 
crayon with cramped fingers. Work 
easily and in a large way. 

After the children had had two lessons 
working this way, they returned to their 
illustrations. The sketches or drawings 
found a place in a scrapbook called “Char- 


the man who gave so much 
to the founding of our 
country. 

Washington’s life is rich 
It can be 
dramatized beautifully. It 
has color and action and a 
great deal of human inter- 
est, all of which are very 
real to children. The story 
of his life can be retold in 
simple language or it can be depicted in 
color and line, as Ferris has done. 

When I look at the cover for this month 
and think of the research that the artist 
had to do before he actually started to 
work, I see a connection between that 
and a problem for a class wishing to make 
illustrations for a historical subject. 

First there must be the desire to make 
the illustrations. Second, the selection of 
a subject. Third, some understanding of 
the things to be drawn or painted. 

As I write this I am reminded of a 
very eager and industrious third- grade 
class, which I visited several years ago in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. The children 
were preparing a history of their town, il- 
lustrated with full-page pictures to em- 


phasize the facts they were gathering. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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" DECORATIONS FOR A PATRIOTIC PARTY 
FOR A-P P 
By OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL 
— Director oF Art, Pusiic ScHOOLS, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
HILDREN are thrilled at the (See the directions and diagrams below.) 
thought of making their own The teacher should let the pupils practice 
decorations for a patriotic party, often with scraps of paper about to be dis- 
and will go to work with great carded. Only after the children have a 
enthusiasm if the fun isn’t spoiled by thorough working knowledge of how to 
complicated cutting and pasting. cut a square and a star should they be giv- 
To make the various articles shown en manila paper from which to cut good 
here, the children must first learn to fold patterns. 
and cut a square and a five-pointed star. The star tree may be a centerpiece, if 
made large, or a favor, if made small. The 
favor shown is about 5 inches high. The 
trunk of this tree may be made as follows. 
Cut from white construction paper an 
does isosceles triangle whose base is equal to its 
dren height. (The height of the triangle is the 
teri- ‘height that the trunk will be.) Divide the 
when base into six equal parts, and fold from 
king base to apex at each division. Lap the two 
skill, outer sections on each edge, making a tall, 
lified four-sided pyramid. Trim the base so that 
y is the pyramid will stand. Slip over this 
sbeo- trunk as many stars as desired, cut from 
nde red, white, and blue paper, in assorted 
hows sizes, using the largest at the bottom. The 
size of the square to be cut in the center 
son, of each star depends on how far down the 
irth- trunk it is to go. No pasting is required 
1 the for this favor. 
ights For the place-card holder, first make a 
can pyramid like that for the favor, but small- 
y of er and of blue paper. Then cut two stars, 
nuch one red and one white, of the same size. 
our Cut the red one on the folds from points 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Here Art SHOWN CHARACTERS IN COSTUME FOR 
“THe Fist AMERICAN Fiac” 


The First American Flag 
By Dorothy M. Baker 


A PLayYLet ror Grapes 1 or 2 
CHARACTERS 


MRS. ROSS—Wears colonial dress. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON—Wears military 
uniform. 

FOUR CITIZENS—Wear colonial civilian 
clothes. 

The scene is the sitting room in the home 
of Betsy Ross. She is sitting in a rocking 
chair, sewing. A knock is heard at the 
door. 

MRS. ROSS— 

Come in. 

(General Washington and Four Citizens 
enter. Mrs. Ross rises and makes a curtsy.) 
GENERAL WASHINGTON— 

Mrs. Ross, we have come to ask 

If you'll do a patriot’s task. 

FIRST CITIZEN— 

And, dear lady, we all know 

How very skillfully you sew. 
SECOND CITIZEN— 

We hope you'll undertake this task— 

Make us a flag, is what we ask. 
THIRD CITIZEN— 

On it we want stars of white. 

We're sure that you can make them 

right. 
FOURTH CITIZEN— 

The colors red, and white, and blue, 

But all the rest we leave to you. 
MRS. ROSS— 

You honor me by your request, 

To make your flag [ll do my best. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON— 

Madam, I’m sure that it will be 

The finest flag on land or sea. 

(The gentlemen bow and go out. Mrs. 
Ross makes a curtsy as they leave.) 
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FEBRUARY PRIMARY 


Valentine! 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


I made a snow man yesterday 
So jolly, fat, and fine; 

I pinned a red heart on his chest 
And named him “Valentine.” 


Last night a warm, sweet breeze blew by, 
And stole his heart so gay; 

My snow man melted on the spot 

And quickly ran away! 


A Good Health Pledge 
By Gladys Lloyd 


AN EXERCISE FOR FivE CHILDREN 


Each child holds before him as he speaks 
a cardboard model of the object which is 


suggested. 


FIRST CHILD (holding bottle of milk) — 
I'll eat the things I ought to eat, 


Like milk and spinach and whole wheat. 


SECOND CHILD (holding toothbrush) — 
I'll brush my teeth three times a day, 
And do it in the proper way. 


THIRD CHILD (holding clock) — 
I'll sleep ten hours every night, 
With windows at their fullest height. 


FOURTH CHILD (holding scales) — 
I'll walk and stand and sit up straight, 


And watch the scales to gain in weight. 


FIFTH CHILD (holding baseball bat) — 
I'll play out in the open air; 
I will be square and kind and fair. 


ALL— 
We will do everything we know 
To keep us healthy as we grow. 





Peet Bony me 








“A Goop Heattu Prepce” Is Asour To Be REcrrep 


On PAGES 16, 17, 18, AND 19 WILL BE FOUND FEBRUARY ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADES. 








Grandma’s Cooky Jar 
By Barbara Hanna 


My grandma has a cooky jar 
Up high upon a shelf, 

And when I go to visit her, 
She says, “Just help yourself.” 


So then I climb upon a chair 

And reach up very tall, 

And put my hand ’way down inside— 
I'm careful not to fall. 


Sometimes I find they’re round and sweet; 
Sometimes they're filled with spice; 

And then again all sorts of shapes; 

But any kind is nice. 


When Grandma hears I’m coming soon, 
She starts right in to bake, 

And knows that I shall always like 
Whatever kind she’ll make. 


A Song of Patriotism 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


The sun shines in Italy, 
The sun shines in Spain, 
It shines over city streets, 
It shines in the lane. 


On white folk and black folk, 
On yellow folk and brown, 
On rich folk and poor folk, 


The sun shines down. 


It might be that from on high 
One looks like another, 


Big folk and little folk, 
Stranger and brother. 


North Pole or South Pole, 
Wherever you may roam, 
There might be as friendly folk 


As any here at home. 


And so, when I sing again, 
My Country, of you, 

I think I'll try to sing a song 
For all the rest, too. 


Ambition 
By Norman C. Schlichter 
When I grow up Id like to be 


A postman going round 
With letters, and with magazines, 
Where stories may be found. 


No—I believe I'd rather be 
A man like Washington, 

So brave and true my birthday would 
Be kept by everyone. ' 
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I Know 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I am not old. 
I am not wise. 

I know not where 
My pathway lies. 


But this with all my heart 
I know: 

I pray to walk 
Where brave men go; 


I pray to think 

As brave men do; 
I pray to work 

As bravely, too; 


And though the road 
Lead near or far, 
To be as true 
As brave men are. 


Learning to Telephone 
By Norman C. Schlichter 


“Ding-a-ling! Ding-a-ling-ling!” 
That’s the way it rings. 

I answer it for Mother— 
And once I ordered things. 


She said, “Please call the grocer, 
And say, ‘One pound of tea, 
Three lemons and three oranges, 

And kindly send to me.’” 


I said it very clearly, 
As Mother said I should. 

When I was done she smiled at me, 
And said, “I knew you could.” 


So now I know she’ll let me 
Telephone again, 

For things to other people 
Besides the groceryman. 


The Aviator 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


The aviator 

Wears goggles on his eyes 
And a leather suit, 

To sail the skies. 


On mighty wings 
He takes the air, 
And dares to start 
For anywhere, 


O’er freezing Pole, 

Or hot Equator— 
ause he is 

An aviator! 





We Help! 
By Alfred I. Tooke 


AN AcTION EXERCISE FOR THREE Boys 


In this exercise the boys may carry im- 
plements such as those suggested below, to 
be used in describing their work. 


FIRST BOY (carrying a pail) — 

Perhaps you think I’m rather small, 

But you would be surprised at all 
The things I do! 

I pump the water for the horse; 
(Goes through action of pumping.) 

He always drinks one pail, of course, 
And sometimes two. 


SECOND BOY (Carrying a saw)— 

I may be small, but still, I’m strong. 

I saw the wood when it’s too long 
(Goes through action of sawing.) 
To fit the grate; 

And if a piece should be too thick, 

I get my ax and chop it quick; 
(Goes through action of chopping.) 
Then pile it straight. 


THIRD BOY (carrying a hoe)— 
And I am not so very big, 
But in my garden I can dig, 
And sow the seeds. (Goes through 
actions of digging and sowing seeds:) 
And when the plants begin to grow, 
Then every day I take my hoe, 
(Goes through action of hoeing.) 
And hoe the weeds. 


ALL (in unison) — 
We pump, we saw, we sow the seeds, 
We dig the garden, hoe the weeds. 
(All suit actions to words.) 
And you can see when we are through 
The many things we help to do. 
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THE StTaGE SETTING AND CosTuMEs ror “A VALENTINE 
Exercise” May Be VERY SIMPLE 


A Valentine Exercise 
By Maude N.: Drake 


AN EXERCISE FOR GRADES 1, 2 oR 3 


Use screens for a background, decorated 
with valentines made by the class. Con- 
struct boxes in which the Postman may 
leave mail. Four small baskets of tiny val- 
entines are placed on the stage. 

The Postman enters and delivers mail 
which he carries in a bag. Two girls and 
two boys come running in. This little 
group sings either a valentine song or a 
song about the postman. Then the chil- 
dren rush up to the Postman. 

FIRST GIRL—Have we any letters? 

THE POSTMAN— Yes, I have one for each 
of you. (Hands them out, together with 
package for first girl. He leaves stage.) 

FIRST GIRL (Opening package)—Oh, a 
book from Grandma! (All sit down to- 
gether to look at the book. Soft music is 
heard, and they grow sleepy.) 

Eight children in valentine costumes en- 
ter. Elaborate costumes may be made by 
draping red tissue paper over white crépe 
paper. For simpler costumes, the children 
may wear white dresses or suits trimmed 
with red paper hearts. The children do a 
simple dance. It should include much | 
bowing and curtsying, and end with the 
dancers in couples. Each couple takes one 
of the baskets of valentines, and, standing 
over a sleeping child, scatters the letters. 

The dancers curtsy and bow to each 
other, toward the children, toward the au- 
dience, and then they gaily dance off the 
stage. 

The music used for the dance becomes 
louder. The children waken, rub their 
eyes, and look at the envelopes. They 
open some of them, then pick up all the 
envelopes and run happily off the stage. 
[See page 41 for a valentine song. ] 


ON PAGES 16, 17, 18, AND 19 WILL BE FOUND FEBRUARY ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADES. 
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FEBRUARY PRIMARY PROGRAM MATERIAL 


A Patriotic Program 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
A Compete AssemBty ProcraM For GRADES 
1, 2, AND 3 
The children taking part may be select- 
ed from each of the grades named above. 
Theme Thought—True patriotism has 
. for its ideal an understanding of the broth- 
erhood of man, expressed in intelligent, 
selfless service on the part of the individ- 
ual in every group of which he is a mem- 
ber, be it in town, neighborhood, school, 
or family. 


THE ProGRAM 


1. Recitation—All. 

(This exercise should be preceded by a 
classroom study of the calendar.) 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Excepting February alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight, I’m sure, 

Till leap year brings it one day more. 


2. Display of February Calendar—First 
Grade. 

A large cardboard, ruled as for a calen- 
dar, is displayed on an easel, against a wall, 
or it may be held by two children. The 
word “February,” the names of the days 
of the week, and the numbers signifying 
the days, are placed in position by the 
children, forming a calendar of February. 


3. Exercise—“‘Marking the 
Second Grade. 

A child who might be termed Custodian 
of the Calendar, is dressed in a “calendar” 
costume evolved by the children. The 


other children taking part carry appropri- 


Days” — 
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ate cardboard symbols, and paste them on 
the calendar as they name the event. 

CUSTODIAN—Among the few days of 
my calendar are some of great importance. 
We will mark them for you. 

FIRST CHILD (airplane) —On February 
4, Charles Lindbergh was born. 

SECOND CHILD (electric light)—On 
February 11, Thomas Edison was born. 

THIRD cHILD (log cabin)—Abraham 
Lincoln was born on February 12. 

FOURTH CHILD (red heart)—February 
14 is St. Valentine’s Day. 

FIFTH CHILD (scale of justice)—On 
February 15, Susan B. Anthony was born. 

SIXTH CHILD (portrait of Washington) 
—George Washington was born on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

SEVENTH CHILD (book)—On February 
22, Edna St. Vincent Millay was born. 

EIGHTH CHILD (book)—On February 
27, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
born. 


4. Exercise—“Introduction of February 
Heroes”—Second and Third Grades. © 

Two children enter, one in a costume 
suggestive of George Washington, the 
other, not in costume, carrying a picture 
of Washington. The child not in costume 
introduces George Washington in words 
worked out by the class, comprising a few 
simple statements about his life and work. 

In the same way Abraham Lincoln and 
other February heroes are introduced. 


§. Recitation—“In February”—Third 
Grade. . 
February piled a drift 
Just beside my door, 
Where the yellow daffodils 
Always were before. 


February blew a wind 
Through my poplar tree, 
Where the little singing leaves 

Always used to be. 


February, do you know, 
Blustering everywhere, 

That the summer is not gone, 
Only hiding there? 


6. Action Pantomime—“Small Patri- 
ots”—First Grade. 

A group of children appears, doing use- 
ful, instructive, helpful things, such as 
reading, studying, assisting in household 
tasks, attending good motion pictures, 
and expressing obedience to authority. An 
“announcer” makes such statements as the 
following. 

A child who improves himself in mind 
and body is doing his best to be patriotic. 

A child who is obedient, honest, consid- 
erate of others, and diligent in his business 
is a real patriot. 





Children” — 
First, Second, and Third Grades. 

All the children who were born in Feb- 
ruary state the dates of their birthdays, 
and tell what they wish to be. 


7. Exercise—February’s 


8. Handwork Display—‘“Things We 
Think of in February”—All. 

Articles, in clay modeling, paper cut- 
ting, drawing, woodwork, and other types 
of handwork, are displayed. Children are 
selected to explain the objects, with their 
application to “February Heroes.” 

The following may be shown: sailing 
vessels, steamboats, airplanes, aviators, log 
cabins, figures of Lincoln, figures of 
Washington, Mount Vernon, phono- 
graphs, telephones, telegraph instruments, 
electric lights, and booklets of poetry cut 
from newspapers and magazines and cop- 
ied in classroom work. 


9. Recitation—Three Poems by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay—First, Second, and 
Third Grades. 

“The Explorer” 

“Grown-Up” 

“Travel” 

(“The Explorer” and “Grown-Up” are 
from A Few Figs from Thistles, and 
“Travel” is from Second April, both pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York.) 


10. A Dramatization—“What Would 
You Do?”—First, Second, and Third 
Grades. 


A series of ethical situations such as 
those suggested below are dramatized by 
the children. They tell what they would 
do in these situations. 

Hurting a playmate’s feelings. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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He SERVETH FAITHFULLY 


Worps anvd Music By JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
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1. To serve his coun-try  loy - al - ly, A_ lit - tle child like me Need not _ per - form a 
We 2.To do his part, he need not long A_ he-~ ro bold ta be. With will - ing hands and 
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might-y deed For all the world to see. 3.He can be true through joy-ous days, And 
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dil - i - gent in all his ways. And dil - i - gent, and dil - i - gent’ in all his ways. 
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A CourtTEsy SONG 


Worps BY LETTIE Cc. VANDERVEER Music BY MARIAN R. WOOLLEY 
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Third 


Life is pleas-ant, we all can see, When we live it with cour -te-sy. Gen - tle man-ners and 


ch as 


would 








pleas- ant ways Al-ways help to make hap-py days. “Please” and “thank you” and “cer -tain-ly” O- pen 








hearts like a mag-ic key. Cour-te-sy is to do and sa The kind-est thing in the kind-ést way. 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TeacHer, Rupp ScHoot, Pie County, Missouri 











. Betty made me. 

She drew a red heart on me. 

She wrote on me: ““To My Valentine.” 
Tama 

Draw me. 





. Iam white. 
In my upper right-hand corner is a stamp. 
The name and address of one 

of Betty’s friends is written on me. 
Betty put the valentine in me. 
I am an. 
Draw me. 


5. Iam green. 


I have four wheels. 
I go fast. 


Betty’s envelope was stamped with a machine 


at the post office. 
A man at the post office put it 
into a big canvas mail bag. 
He fastened the bag. 
I took it to the railroad station. 
Tama 
Draw me. 








. Lam tall. 

I am made of metal. 

I stand at the street corner. 
Betty put the envelope in me. 
ET cnctconeoce 

Draw me. 


. Irun on tracks. 


I have many cars. 

I always go fast. 

I must get to places on time. 
I have one mail car. 


The mail bag was put in my mail car. 


Betty’s envelope was in it. 
lama___ 
Draw me. 











. Icarry mail in the city. 
I wear a blue suit. 


Over my shoulder I carry a big brown bag. 


I put Betty’s envelope in my bag. 
I carried it to the post office. 
Tam the............ 

Draw me. 





7. Icarry mail to the people who live 


in the country. 
I drive a blue car. 
The train left Betty’s envelope 
at my post office. 
I put the envelope in my mail bag. 


I took it to the home of Betty’s little friend. 


Pere cn 
Draw me in my blue car. 
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A Stupy oF CoMMUNITY HELPERS 


By S. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE accompanying illustrations were drawn by pupils in 
grade 2B in connection with their social studies. The gen- 
eral topic for this grade is “Community Life in Relation to 
the Home.” It furnishes an excellent opportunity for the 

integration of part or all of the subjects of the grade. 

The topic is developed through the children’s discussion of the 
everyday happenings in their homes, that is, through talking about 
their living experiences. It becomes a personal thing to the children, 
because of their daily contact with the community helpers who are 
connected with their home life—the grocer, the iceman, the milk- 
man, the ash man, the garbage man, the policeman, the fireman, and 
the postman. This relationship creates an interest in the work. 

Oral and written language, spelling, reading, and writing are de- 
veloped through conversation, discussion, dramatization, composing 
sentences for reading charts and newspapers, letter writing, and the 
making of books. 

During the course of the study, the children make many drawings. 
As each new helper is discussed, the children draw pictures of him. 
In their later work their favorite helpers appear many times. After 
the sentences have been written for the reading chart, the children 
illustrate them, and the best one is chosen to decorate the top of the 
chart. The children also make composite street scenes and back- 
grounds for the sand table. Effective teaching of health and safety 
is accomplished, especially when many community helpers are in- 
cluded. The study gives satisfaction to pupils and teacher alike. 
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A-Primary Music AcTIVITY 


By EVA A. SMEDLEY 


SuPERVIsOR OF READING, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, EVANsTON, ILLINOIS 


HAT could be used as a vi- 
talizing project for a group 
of thirty-two children just 
promoted from the 

grade? This was the problem which pre- 
sented itself to Miss Carrie Schneidewin, 
second-grade teacher in Willard School. 
She had read with an open mind the book, 
Creative Music, by Satis N. Coleman, and 
it had left her eager to discover*what her 
pupils could do along such lines. 

She took stock of her available equip- 
ment. First she herself was truly musical, 
with an exact ear, a good singing voice, 
skill in playing the piano, and training in 
teaching school music. For material 
equipment there were in her room mova- 
ble seats, a workbench, some simple tools, 
as saws, hammers, planes, gimlets, and 
sandpaper, and a piano. 

One of the essentials in the progress of 
the work, as well as one of the aims, was 
ear training. Very early the children be- 
gan to test common objects in their en- 
vironment for musical tones. What each 
found out either at home or at school was 
reported to the others, who listened inter- 
estedly to the new findings. 

When they discovered that tapping a 
glass tumbler with a silver spoon caused it 
to give out a musical note, they soon 
learned that there was considerable diver- 
sity in the resonance of different glasses, 
and that putting water into a_ glass 
changed its pitch. 

By carefully selecting glasses, experi- 
menting with varying depths of water in 
each glass, and sounding the tone with the 
piano, the children acquired a set of tum- 
blers on which they could play the inter- 
vals of the scale. 

They pasted a sticker on each tumbler 
to show just the height of the column of 
water required to produce the desired 
note, which was indicated on the sticker 
by its proper sol-fa syllable. 

The children experimented with various 
sounders, from spoons to little wooden 
buttons attached to slender wooden sticks. 
They found that sticks which they were 
by this time using for other instruments 
were fine for playing on the glasses. They 
also discovered that the piece of felt used 
as a table cover made the music of the 
glasses more pleasing than did the bare top 
of the table. 

Early in the course of the project each 
child in the room made a drum. For this 
a cylindrical can was brought from home. 
The top and bottom were removed and a 
piece of strong cotton cloth was stretched 
over each opening. The two pieces of cloth 


first 
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O YOUR pupils like mu- 

sic? Let them develop 

their ability by making the in- 
struments for an orchestra. 
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were laced together so that they would be 
taut, and were shellacked. A cover of 
drawing paper decorated according to the 
child’s idea of appropriateness and beauty 
was made. Then, with drumstick or hand, 
the children marked rhythms softly as the 
teacher played the piano or as they kept 
time for their marching. 

A more ambitious undertaking was that 
of making marimbas. To expedite the 
work and make it more enjoyable, the pu- 
pils worked in pairs. There was only one 
workbench in the room, but since the 
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The children marked the center of each 
strip, and then the center of each half thus 
indicated. At these two points they bored 
a hole. Then each key (strip) was tuned 
as follows. It was suspended from the 
hole at one end and struck in the middle, 
the sound being compared with the corre- 
sponding key of the piano. The children 
explained, “If we sandpaper the stfip at 
the end it makes a higher note. If we 
sandpaper it on the flat side it makes a 
lower note.” 

As each child tested his strip all the 
group listened. The teacher asked, “How 
many like that?” “How many are satis- 
fied?” “What did it sound like?” The 
replies showed how accurately each had 
heard and recognized sounds. 

If there was an error, the child was told 
what was wrong and what he could do to 
make it right. With a piece of sandpaper 
thumbtacked to a block of wood, the 
child made the necessary correction, 
knowing exactly what he was doing and 
why. 

Next each child made a frame to which 
to attach the keys. This consisted of two 
boards about sixteen inches in length 





PLAYING ON THEIR HomMEMADE MARIMBAS 


desks were movable, two were pushed near 
enough together so that one child could 
hold a stick steadily while the other sawed 
it; also, in measuring, one could hold the 
ruler in place while the other marked the 
place to be sawed off or the holes to be 
bored. 

The marimbas were made of redwood, 
since it was found to be more musical than 
pine. Each instrument required eight 
strips of wood 11 inches wide, flat on the 
under side and rounded on the upper side. 
A strip 12% inches long was needed for 
the lowest note; one 12 inches long for the 
next higher note; and for each succeeding 
higher note, a strip a half inch shorter than 
the preceding one, that for high do being 
9 inches long. 


which were slanted toward each other so 
that they were six and a quarter inches 
apart at one end and four and a half inch- 
es apart at the other. Strips at each end 
held the boards together. Then slender 
nails were driven part way down at two- 
inch intervals along the 16-inch boards. 
A strip of felt, punctured to fit, was 
slipped over the nails along each board, 
and then the keys were arranged in order 
along the frame, the nails holding them in 
place. The holes had been made large 
enough so that the keys could be easily re- 
moved whenever tuning was required. 
In searching out all sorts of material for 
musical sounds, the children found some 
metal pipes which gave pleasing tones. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Two Primary STORIES FOR FEBRUARY 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


The Stranger 


HERE was a new little girl at 
school that February day. The 
teacher, Miss Miller, had given 

her a seat between Dick and Kitty. 

“This is Janet,” she said to them. 
“She has come to us from ever so far 
away. I hope you will make her feel 
at home.” 

Dick and Kitty smiled at Janet and 
she smiled back. Then they forgot all 
about her. 

At recess time Kitty could hardly 
wait to see Helen and Rose. These 
three little girls played together every 
day. To-day Kitty had something 
special she wanted to tell them. Her 
birthday came on February 22, and her 
mother was going to let her have a 
George Washington party. 

The three little giris chattered away 
merrily. Then Kitty happened to look 
up. She saw the new girl standing all 
alone in a corner of the playground. 
She looked ready to cry. 

Kitty hesitated a moment. She and 
Helen and Rose had so much more they 
wanted to say. “But,” thought Kitty, 
“jt is no fun to be a stranger.” 

She walked straight over to Janet. 
“Please come and play with us, Janet,” 
she said. The little girls had time for a 
game of tag before the bell rang. 

“Wait for me after school,” said 
Kitty to Janet. 

The next hour Miss Miller told the 
class stories about George Washington. 
She wrote in big letters on the black- 
board: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WAS _. ““Add a word,” she 
said. 

Some of the words the children gave 
were: brave, honest, generous, cour- 
teous. 

“To-day we will choose the word 
courteous,” said Miss Miller. Then she 


asked the children to tell what it means 
to be courteous. 

“Polite,” said Dick. 

“Kind,” said Helen. 

Then Miss Miller turned to the little 
stranger, Janet. 

“T think,” said Janet slowly, “it 
means making people feel at home.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why did Kitty forget about 
Janet at recess? 

2. Why did she ask her to come and 
play with her and her friends? 

3. Who was the most courteous 
child in the story? 


wer 


The Lincoln Country Store 


ICK set his parcel down on 
Miss Miller’s desk. It con- 
tained a little model of a 


country store that his sister Claire had 
made. 

“What an interesting model!” ex- 
claimed Miss Miller. 

Dick wanted to tell her that his sis- 


ter had made it, but the bell rang and 
there was no more time to talk. 
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Later in the day Miss Miller showed 
the store to the children. 

“You remember,” she said, “‘that we 
were reading the other day of the time 
when Abraham Lincoln worked in a 
country store. This paper doll behind 
the counter is meant for Lincoln. The 
little boy and girl have come in to 
buy some sticks of peppermint candy. 
The woman is perhaps the one whom 
Lincoln overcharged by mistake. He 
walked many miles after a long day’s 
work to return her money. That was 
only one of the ways in which he 
earned the nickname of Honest Abe. 

“See how cleverly Dick has made 
this store. I am sure that we thank 
him for bringing it to school.” 

Dick felt his cheeks burning. “I 
will wait after school and tell Miss 
Miller,” he said to himself. But one of 
the other teachers came in to see Miss 
Miller when school was dismissed, so 
Dick went home. 

All the next morning there seemed 
to be no easy way to explain. “I did 
not say I made the store,” Dick kept 
thinking. “I am not really telling a 
lie.” Then in the very midst of the 
number lesson, Dick could stand it no 
longer. He raised his hand. 

“T did not make the store,” he said. 
“My sister Claire made it.” 

The children looked a bit puzzled, 
but Miss Miller seemed to understand. 
“Dick did not mean to let us think that 
the model was his own work. He 
wants to be as honest as Abraham 
Lincoln,” she said. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Why did Dick not tell the teach- 


er at once who made the store? 

2. Why did the teacher think that 
Dick made it? 

3. Tell one way in which Lincoln 
earned the name of Honest Abe. 
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Mother Goose in a New Rdéle 
By Gladys Brannan 


FRVERY child in the first grade is ac- 
quainted with Mother Goose. Let the 
children recite all the Mother Goose poems 
with which they are familiar. Encourage 
picture collections of Mother Goose char- 
acters, to be displayed on the bulletin 
board. Arrange a good collection of 
Mother Goose books on the reading table, 
to be used freely by the children. They 
should be allowed to enjoy the pictures 
and read parts of the stories and poems 
which they recognize. 

An interesting study and presentation 
of Mother Goose poems and songs may be 
given through a sound motion picture 
show, which can be made by the children. 

The language period should be given 
over to the study of the poems that are to 
be presented in the show, and the songs 
may be learned during the music hour. 
During the art period, the children may 
make silhouette posters of the different 
Mother Goose characters. In this way, the 
unit of work is made a correlated study. of 
language, reading, music, and art. 

The silhouettes should be cut from 
black construction paper and mounted on 
white cards of a desired size. Care should 
be taken to select some characters from 
poems that have been set to music. Thus, 
the completed program will be a variation 
of poems and songs. 

The theater may be made from a large 
cardboard box cut down to fit the posters 
to be used, and left open in front. Slits 
are cut in the sides of the box to slip the 
posters through. A _ colorful curtain 
which can be drawn will add interest. 

When the theater is completed, the pro- 
gram may be presented in somewhat the 
following manner. Two children are se- 
lected to operate the show, or run the reel, 
as they will probably say. They stand in 
front of the stage, one on each side. The 
other children may stand behind the cur- 
tain, to recite the poems and sing the songs 
as the Mother Goose characters are flashed 
on the “screen.” 

Mother Goose makes her appearance 
first, while a child behind the curtain re- 
cites a verse to introduce her.. The poster 
is then drawn out of the slide and placed 
in the slot behind the others. The play 
continues until all of the posters have been 
shown. The length of the program, of 
course, will depend upon the number of 
characters presented. 
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Realistic Geography 
By Doris Dove 


ODERN teaching demands enrich- 

ment of the course of study. With 
all the available advertising material, this 
is especially simple to carry out in geog- 
raphy work. In introducing a foreign 
country, the idea of taking a trip seems to 
be prevalent rather than merely learning 
certain facts about a country. However, 
the trip is not always enlarged and made 
interesting enough for the children to 
fully imagine it. 

When carrying on a project recently, 
we obtained some colored pictures show- 
ing the interior and exterior of an ocean 
liner. These we mounted on tagboard. 

The size of the liner was first compared 
with the size of ships that the children had 
seen. Pictures of the various rooms, such 
as the library, staterooms, lounges, dining 
room, swimming pool, and gymnasium 
were discussed as to their use. 

A menu for the meals on the ship, made 
up by the children during the language 
class, helped them in vocabulary and spell- 
ing. Stories which they wrote for an 
individual diary aided them in sentence 
structure. Neat and legible letters were 
written to the parents. 

We read mimeographed stories, adver- 
tising pamphlets, and books. The problem 
work in arithmetic helped make easier the 
budgeting of our money for the trip. 

Safety rules for our conduct on board 
ship and during our visit in foreign coun- 
tries opened a talk on obeying laws for our 
own benefit. Thoughts of courtesy were 
blended with the fact that the people 
would seem strange to us. 

Slides and sketches were drawn by the 
children and served as a summary of our 
boat trip. During the trip the children 
made clay figures of the animal life that 
we would see in the ocean. 

When we finally “docked,” the children 
were enthusiastic to learn more about the 
countries. which we visited. ___ 
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Number Work Games 
By Marjorie M. Williams 


T= following games and devices are} 
favorites with the children, and are | 
useful in arousing their interest in number 
work. 

I. Counting. 

A good game for drill in counting is} 
“Taking a Trip.” The teacher can make} 
up various stories to accompany the game, } 
such as the following. “Saturday after- } 
noon Mary and Jane went for a ride in an} 
automobile. They rode for almost two jj 
hours along a road that looked like this, 
(Teacher draws a line representing the J} 
road.) At last they came to a big lake § 
where they had dinner. (Teacher draws §} 
a lake.) Let’s see whether we can find 
how far Mary and Jane went. I will make 
signposts along the road every four miles, 
Now let’s count to see how long the trip 
was.” The class counts by 4’s. For drill 
on other numbers, change the distance be- 
tween the signs. 

II. Flash cards. 

“Train Game” may be played by mark- 
ing with chalk two oblongs in different 
parts of the room. Each oblong represents 
a station. The teacher flashes a card to 
one child. If he answers correctly, he 
goes to the first station, and is given an- 
other try. This time, if his answer is cor- 
rect, he proceeds to the second station. A 
third card is shown. If he answers cor- 
rectly again, he reaches “home.” Then 
another child is chosen to make the trip. 
III. Roman numerals. 

Make two sets of cards—one with Ara- 
bic numerals, the other with correspond- 
ing Roman numerals. While the children 
close their eyes, the teacher or helper plac- 
es the cards face down on the children’s 
desks. When the cards are all distributed, 
the children look at them. The helper 
calls any number he wishes, for example, 
number five. The two children having 
this number, one with the Arabic numeral 
card, the other with the Roman numeral 
card, change places. Then the helper calls 
a new number. The game proceeds in 
this way, as long as desired. 
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Find the Answers 











What activity will help develop 
an exact musical ear? (See p. 22) 
Are you looking for an easy way 
to make valentines? (See p. 28) 
How can a social-studies unit 
become of personal interest to the 
children? (See p. 21) 
How can one present a program 
based on important people born in 
February? (See p. 18) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


By RALPH AVERY 
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E following unit of activity on 
the subject of health was pursued 
for ten weeks by a group of 
twenty-eight children in an ad- 
vanced first grade of our school. 
I. Aims. 
A. Teacher’s aims. 
1. Ultimate. 
a) To make the environment so 
stimulating that the physical, men- 
tal, and social growth of the child 
will be assured. 
b) To lead him to a better under- 
standing of himself and the society 
of which he is a part. 
c) To sow the seed of a social con- 
sciousness. 
2. Immediate. 
a) To provide situations that will 
aid the child in establishing habits, 
ideals, and attitudes promoting 
health. 
b) To create a social atmosphere 
wherein his initiative, interests, 
capacities, and self-expression may 
best be challenged. 
c) To present, through reading, 
writing, spelling, language, litera- 
ture, speech, music, drawing, mod- 
eling, construction, arithmetic, and 
play, fundamental information in 
health education. 

B. Pupils’ aim. 

1. To learn more about health, and in 
turn pass the instruction on to oth- 
ers, both in and out of school. 

Il. How unit began. 

At the teachers’ monthly meeting it was 
suggested by the health director that the 
home-room teacher weigh each pupil once 
a month to ascertain if his weight was up 
to standard. The following morning the 
idea was carried out in the first grade. 
The findings showed that a large number 
of the pupils were not up to standard. 
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A HeattH UNIT 


By MARY E. BURGESS 


TEACHER, First Grave, ScHooLt No. 11, ALBANY, New York 


Toward the end of the afternoon the 
matter was presented to the class. An in- 
formal discussion concerning how to gain 
in weight ensued. Suggestions were: “eat 


more,” “sleep more and drink plenty of 
water,” “play in the sunshine,” “wear 
proper clothing,” and so on. One lad, 


feeling proud because his weight was up to 
standard, volunteered, “I have pictures at 
home of vegetables and fruits. I'll bring 
them for the bulletin board. Then we'll 
all know what to eat to get fat.” Another 
child suggested that all bring in pictures, 
adding, “Then the other grades can come 
in to see them, too.” 

The children believed this a fine idea, 
and the teacher thought it an excellent 
beginning to have the enterprise carried 
into twenty-eight homes the first day. 
III. Development of unit. 

The following morning, when the teach- 
er entered the classroom, instead of seeing 
the various groups at their “centers of in- 
terest” as is customary during the studio 
period, she saw the entire class clustered 
around the largest and lowest bulletin 
board, each waiting to get near it. 

One boy, who had evidently assumed 
charge, thought that nothing but pictures 
of foods and drinks should go on that bul- 
letin board. Some of the pupils who had 
found pictures of children sleeping, play- 
ing, bathing, and so on, stood by looking 
disappointed. Harmony, however, was 
soon restored when they were told that the 
other “Friends of Health” would be dis- 
played on another bulletin board. 
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AN you interest your pupils 

in the subject of health? 

In this article Miss Burgess tells 
how a good-health project was 
motivated, carried on enthusi- 
astically by the pupils, and 
brought to a successful climax. 
tetris tity 


A few days before the unit was con- 
ceived, a child drew a ship that all the class 
praised, One admirer remarked playfully, 
“Some day we might all take a sail on it.” 
This suggested to the teacher a new line of 
activity—the making of a health ship— 
which she passed on to the class. 

The idea needed no further teacher mo- 
tivating. The children’s joy knew no 
bounds as they set about collecting pic- 
tures of ships, nails, thumb tacks, sticks, 
twine, paint, dolls, crépe paper, orange 
crates, paper fasteners, and so on. After 
considerable planning, the ship was con- 
structed of cardboard with two orange 
crates for a foundation. Every child con- 
tributed to its erection, some working in- 
dividually, others in groups, all with one 
increasing purpose—to see the ship com- 
pleted. 

The morning after the completion of 
the ship a printed sign greeted the children: 
“If we gain in weight during this unit we 
shall sail on “The Ship of Good Health.’” 
This was the source of no little amusement, 
as the children knew that, literally, it 
would be impossible. 

After an open forum, two plans were 
offered to help solve the problem. The first 
one was to have each pupil make and dress 
a doll and pin his name card to it; and then 
make a dock and have all the make-believe 
children assemble and wait for the ship. 
The second idea was to use the children’s 
chairs to make another ship, having one 
deck only. Both plans wereaecepted. 

IV. Activities and outcomes by subject. 

A. Reading. 

1. Stories composed by the children 
afforded valuable reading material. 
Each day a health topic was placed on 
the blackboard. Through question- 
ing, statements of children were re- 
ceived and recorded under the topic. 
After the content was familiar, games 
and devices were restored to, to se 
cure independent word recognition. 
2. The following day a mimeographed 
copy of the story was given to ¢a 
child to take home to read. 
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CHILDREN IN THE HEALTH DANCE 


3. Health rules formulated by the 
children were each placed on a strip 
of oak tag. -A variety of interesting 
activities helped familiarize the pupil 
with the phrases and gore. 

4. The “Dmify”"News® gave opportu- 
nities for incidental reading. 

§. The signs on the ship, the captions 
on posters and drawings, the daily 
evaluation and planning statements, 
etc., proved good reading avenues. 
6. The “Do As I Say” game afforded 
exercise in silent reading. A large 
sheet of bogus paper was given to each 
pupil, at the top of which was printed 
a direction such as: “Draw an apple,” 
“Draw a pear,” “Draw something 
good to eat.” If a child could not 
read his assignment, his neighbor as- 
sisted him. 

7. Library tables laden with attrac- 
tive health material proved stimulat- 
ing centers. 

8. A list of foods good to eat was 
compiled by the pupils. The words 
for which the class had the most need 
were placed on cards for quick recog- 
nition. 


. Number. 


1. Constructing the ship provided 
situations wherein the child had many 
opportunities to discern relations be- 
tween quantities, acquiring through 
his own experience such ideas as: 
lower—higher narrower—wider 
lighter—heavier shorter—taller 
thinner—thicker nearer—farther 
smaller—larger less—more 

2. Through the many activities pur- 
sued he also became familiar with the 
inch, foot, yard, and the fractions 
4 and 4. 

3. Considerable practice in counting 
and in the reading and writing of 
numbers was also provided for. 

4. To insure a maximum amount of 
number experience, simple concrete 
problems that grew out of the child’s 
purposing and planning were inciden- 
tally brought up for solving. 


C. Language, literature, and speech. 


1. The daily conference when work 
was planned and discussed offered op- 
portunities for oral expression. 

2. Dramatization, story reproduc- 
tion, rhymes, picture study, rhyme- 
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making, and rule-making were not 
only valuable in securing ease, spon- 
taneity, and self-expression, but also 
gave an excellent chance to detect and 
correct speech errors. 

3. Open forums, committee meetings, 
studio periods, weekly assemblies, etc., 
all gave the child skill in oral expres- 


~ sion and practice in new situations. 


4. Health stories and poems read by 
the teacher acquainted him with 
considerable literature and stimulated 
him with a desire to read them him- 
self. [One of the reading lessons com- 
posed by the pupils is given below. ] 
§. Health rules formulated by indi- 
viduals were recorded. Each day one 
of them appeared in the “Daily 
News” (on a blackboard reserved for 
the purpose). 

6. “The Messenger,” composed of the 
daily written lessons, was compiled by 
each child once a week and taken 
home. 

7. Stories on certain topics were com- 
posed by the children and used for 
reading material. 

8. Health rhymes were composed by 
several individuals. 


D. Writing. 


1. Each day the daily health rule was 
copied for “The Messenger.” 

2. Every day the above title was prac- 
ticed, and on Friday it was written 
across the booklet cover. 

3. Captions needed to explain draw- 
ings, what the child had accomplished, 
what he planned to do, what he liked 
to express, etc., all furnished vital 
written exercises, 

4. Writing the following invitations 
was practiced by the pupils, in prepa- 
ration for sending them to parents, to 
teachers, and to children in the second 
grade. “Dear Mother, please come to 
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‘Health Day’ Friday at two o'clock.” 
“Dear Friend, please come to ‘Health 
Day’ Friday at two o'clock.” 


1. Most of the words in the invita- 
tion were taught. 

2. Other short words that the child 
often encountered were drilled upon. 
. Drawing and constructive activities. 
1. Building the ship gave unrivaled 
opportunities for self-expression. 

2. Poster-making, letter- and picture- 
cutting, coloring, painting, pasting, 
mounting, sewing, modeling, draw- 
ing, and designing offered a variety of 
interests that amply provided for in- 
dividual differences, 

3. Dolls were made of picnic spoons. 
The features and hair were drawn 
with crayon, and the dresses were 
made of crépe paper. 

4. Drawings of the ship were made 
to take home to show. 

5. Drawings were made advocating 
the correct things to eat, drink, or do 
to maintain good health. 

6. Fruits and vegetables were mod- 
eled. 

7. Surplus pictures collected for the 
bulletin boards were mounted on bo- 
gus paper .and fastened together to 
form a booklet, “The Way to 
Health,” and a cover was designed. 
8. A moving picture including draw- 
ings, posters, and pictures was made, 
and used at an assembly period. 

9. Sailor hats were made, 


G. Civics. 


1. Daily conferences were held for 
evaluating the day’s work and plan- 
ning for the next. 

2. During a self-government period 
a pupil reported that someone daily 


littered the girls’ lavatory floor with 
(Continued om page 65) 
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OurR TOOTHBRUSHES 


We all have toothbrushes. 


Betty’s toothbrush has a blue handle. 
John’s toothbrush has a green handle. 
May’s toothbrush has a yellow handle. 
Many of the children’s toothbrushes have white handles. 
_ We like our toothbrushes very much. 
We use them after meals and before going to bed. 
After using them we clean them well. ~ 


We put them in a clean place. -. 
Our toothbrushes are our good friends. 
They keep our teeth clean and white. 
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A Firra Grape Stupies CoLoniAL LIFE 


HE life of George Washington 
and his contemporaries inspired 
an interesting, many-sided colo- 
nial art lesson for the fifth-grade 

pupils of Lincoln School, who were study- 
ing the American colonies in history and 
literature. The work was carried on un- 
der the direction of the teacher, Miss 
Marjorie Hawthorne. 

What could be more appropriate for a 
picture subject and more truly colonial 
than Washington’s home at Mount Ver- 
non! We studied the mansion and the 
grounds lying close to it. 

A long panel was decided upon for the 
picture. In planning it, we did not at- 
‘tempt to make a photographic copy of 
Mount Vernon, but endeavored to inter- 
pret the spirit of colonial life through a 
representation of the spacious house, with 
its welcoming veranda. We included the 
broad green lawn, having on one side the 
outlying kitchens, servants’ quarters, and 
barns, all surrounded by hedges, and on 
the other side the deer paddock, and the 
Potomac River at the foot of the slope, 
with the receding Maryland hills beyond. 

We knew that the flag really did not 
belong in a picture of this period, but we 
added it to give a needed touch of color 
for balance, and to suit the children’s ideas 
of Mount Vernon as a historical museum. 
It gave interest to the finished frieze. 

The people who lived at this time were 
no less interesting than their houses. Care- 
ful study of colonial costumes led to the 
making of costumed, bewigged ladies and 
gentlemen, some of whom we drew stroll- 
ing on the Mount Vernon lawn. These 
demanded a careful study of figure pro- 
portion, and led to a lesson on drawing 
figures in action. 

In developing the composition, the 
frieze was sketched roughly on the black- 
board. This is a good method to use in 
Working out pictures. One can try vari- 
Ous ideas, and if they are not satisfactory, 
erase parts, shift them, or add to them, 


By OLIVE JOBES 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC ScHOOLS, PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


until the blackboard finally presents a 
clear suggestive sketch. In this way the 
best ideas of the children can be utilized, 
with any amending suggestions that they 
wish to make before the sketch is pro- 
nounced complete. 

The frieze was reproduced on wrapping 
paper, about eighteen inches high and 
three yards long. The outlines were first 
carefully drawn in pencil and then fin- 
ished in crayon. The completed picture 
was most colorful. There were the great 
white mansion with green shutters and red 
brick chimney tops; the varying greens in 
the leafy formation of the trees; the white 
kitchens and barns; the soft blues, pur- 
ples, and grays of the Maryland hills; and 
the rich colors of the costumes. 

As a construction problem, to round 
out our study, we made small cardboard 
models of the stagecoaches. Some of them 
appear in front of the frieze in the photo- 





ONE oF THE CARDBOARD STAGECOACHES THAT THE CHILDREN Mane 


graph above, and a nearer view of one is 
shown below. This was a problem in cre- 
ative design, since each child planned his 
coach and the gay decorations in crests, 
lights, doors, windows, and driver’s box. 

The coach was cut in separate parts— 
the body, top, driver’s box, wheels, and 
tongues. The parts were fastened together 
by means of slits and gummed tape. The 
coach was colored with wax crayon, very 
heavily applied, to give a smooth, painted 
finish. A coat of orange shellac put on 
over the waxed coloring added an antique 
touch to the coach. 

The horses were made double and were 
glued together at the top so that they 
would stand. They were hitched to 
tongues that extended from the front of 
the coach between the horses; The har- 
ness was made of heavy thread. Some of 
the children made two horses for their 
coaches; some, four; and some six. 


























































































How Worps Work For Us—ADjEcTIVES 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 
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InstrucToR OF ENGLIsH, CHIcaAGo JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


}HIS article, dealing with the use 
of adjectives in sentences, con- 
tinues the series of grammar les- 
sons, which thus far has dealt 

with nouns, verbs, and pronouns. These 
lesson sheets may. be mimeographed so that 
each pupil will have a copy for study and 
reference. 


Lesson ONE 


We shall now begin to study another 
kind of word-worker—words that modify 
our ideas of things. You will need to 
understand the meaning of the word 
modify very well before you proceed with 
these lessons. Suppose you found the fol- 
lowing sentences in books you were read- 
ing; what would the word modify mean 
to you? 

1. We made plans for an automobile 
trip through the South, but bad roads 
made us modify our route. 
2. After we heard his explanation, we 
modified our first opinions. 

Before you go any further, look in the 
big dictionary for the meaning of modify. 
Then examine these next sentences. 

1. Charles lives in a house. 

2. Charles lives in a large house. 

3. Charles lives in a large, red, brick 
house. 

4. Charles lives in a large, red, brick 
house of colonial design. 

What idea of the house do you get in 
the first sentence? Not much of a picture 
at all, do you? Of course, the word house 
itself suggests some ideas to you. When 
we say house, we do not confuse it with a 
garage, a barn, or a tent. Nevertheless, 
we do not know anything about what 
kind of house it is. 

What do the italicized words in the next 
sentences do? They modify our idea of 
the house. Because they do that, we shall 
hereafter call all such words modifiers. 
(Learn to spell the new word, modifier, 
right now.) 

Many of our words work for us by 
modifying our ideas of things. Often they 
describe. Sometimes they are single words; 
sometimes they are groups of words, like 
the word group, “of colonial design.” 

Sometime we shall learn about the word 
groups used to modify our ideas of things 
named by nouns. Just now let us think 
carefully about single words which do de- 
scribing work. 

Exercise I— 

a) Copy the following four sentences 
neatly. First, under every noun draw one 
line. You should find ten nouns. Now go 
back to the beginning. Under every wotd 








that describes the things named draw two 
lines. Study this illustration before you 
begin. 

Louise wore a beautiful yellow dress. 

1. One summer our family rented a 

lovely old cabin on a northern lake. 

2. Thick trailing vines almost covered 

the cabin. 

3. Near the cabin was a gorgeous sandy 

beach. 

4. The water of the lake was cool and 

clear. 

b) Here are five nouns: building, cave, 
noise, sky, story. Think of three words 
which might be used in describing each 
one of these things. Write the noun it- 
self; after it write the three modifiers. 
Choose words which suggest interesting 
ideas or pleasing pictures. 

What is the name of these word- 
workers that modify our ideas of things? 
We call them adjectives. They add a new 
idea to the noun idea. They can also add 
ideas to pronouns, as you can see from 
these sentences. 

He is short. 

I am tall. 

They are expensive. 
You see quite clearly that the word short 
describes he, tall describes I, and expensive 
describes they. 

Go back to the very beginning of this 
lesson. Read it all through once more, 
until you are quite sure you understand 
what it is that adjectives do. Write two 
or three simple truths about them. 

The work of an adjective is to modify 
the meaning of nouns and pronouns. If 
they describe, we often refer to them as 
descriptive adjectives. We need to know a 
great many descriptive adjectives, if we 
are to write and tell things in an inter- 
esting way. 

Exercise II— 

Search through the advertising section 
of your daily newspaper. Find advertise- 
ments of things to be sold or of positions 


Sess iiss shit iesk stat deat steht sts 
NEW approach to an ev- 
eryday subject is offered 

by Mrs. Kenny in this series of 


work sheets on grammar. 
Shitthirirtiehtihishtn ctaiti 








which people want. Copy, in columns, 
twenty good descriptive adjectives, and 


after each adjective put the noun which 
it modifies. 


LEsson Two 


Not all words used as adjectives do de- 
scribing work. Some adjectives may 
modify or change the meaning of nouns 
in other ways. Note this sentence: 

I live in the third house on the north 
side of the street. 
The words third and north do not really 
describe the house, yet they help us find it, 
The word north helps us to limit the loca- 


. tion of the house; it cannot be any house 


on the south side of the street. Likewise, 
the word third tells us something quite 
different from second or fourth. It modi- 
fies the meaning of house in that way; it 
limits it to that one particular house and 
no other. 

Adjectives have many different kinds 
of work to do, and they are named accord- 
ing to their work. We have already said 
that one large group does describing work; 
therefore, they are called descriptive ad- 
jectives. The other large group, made up 
of many smaller groups, we call limiting 
adjectives. Their main work is to limit the 
number or the amount of things. For ex- 
ample: There were eight men in the two 
boats. You can see that the words eight 
and ¢wo put a definite limit on the num- 
ber of men and boats. 

There are many words which are used 
as limiting adjectives. The most common 
ones are italicized in the word groups be- 
low. They are given with nouns so that 
you can see how they work. Study these 
word groups carefully. 


this book many people 
that boy much noise 
these people few papers 
those trees all books 
yonder moon each pupil 

next week every teacher 
last month some money 

the second day the nearest street 
eight ships neither team 
enough food either captain 


There are two limiting adjectives that 
are often used in asking questions. Note 
them in these two sentences: 

1. What day of the week is this? 

2. Which fruit do you prefer? 
You have learned that sentences which ~ 
ask questions are called interrogative sen- 
tences. Can you guess what these two ad- 
jectives are called? If not, perhaps your 
teacher will tell you. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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AWARDED FOURTH CLARK PRIZE, 1932, AT THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.c. 


“IN A DREAM, 
I Meet GENERAL WASHINGTON —DV. (2. ‘Wyeth 


MEETING historical personages, even in imagination, is an project. The many details in this painting, and the way in which 

idea that appeals to children, and one that can be developed the artist has used them to fill the space, are interesting. One of 
to advantage in history, language, and art classes. Miss Eckford, its important values to the teacher will be to encourage creative 
in her article on page 14, presents help for working out such a expression on the part of her pupils. 
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PHOTO FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


“THE Poet POsTMAN OF MARBLEHEAD ~Rouland 


OSTMEN figure as messengers of St. Valentine in this issue by Miss Hammond; and offers illustrative ma- 

February, so we have chosen this painting as an ap- terial for Miss Cunningham’s seasonal seatwork exercises, 

propriate one for the month. It correlates with units on on page 20. The artist, Orlando Rouland, is an Amer- 
community life, such as the one described on page 21 of ican, particularly well known for his portraits. 
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Maligne Lake,’ Jasper National Park, Alberta—One of the Gems of the Canadian Rockies 


SIGNIFICANT number of people in 
the “States” find in Canada their 
ideal of a vacation land. From Nova 
Scotia and Quebec to the Pacific coast of 
British Columbia, from the Great Lakes to 
the littlest lake of the North Country, they 


travel by train, steamship, and automobile. 
Fishing, hunting, yachting attract sports 
lovers. Persons less strenuously inclined 
find delight in exploring the ocean coasts, 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay, the Rock- 
ies, and cities that are the Dominion’s pride. 


Plate Vv 
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At the Main Cabin, Moraine Lake—in the Lake Louise Region 


Ingomish Ferry, a Characteristic Bit of Ruggedly Simple Shore Line on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia 
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A Close-up of Dahlias and Daisies Raised in the Famous Blanchard Garden at Skagway 


LOWERS in Alaska? Certainly. And 
amazing vegetable gardens and farms, 
too. “Fruitful” is the last adjective that 
we might choose to describe this vast Terri- 
tory, yet fruitful it is. With mountains 
and valleys, lakes and rivers, glaciers and 





snow fields overwhelming in their majesty, 
attention, not strangely, centers in them. 
There are enticing tours presenting fully 
the pageant that is Alaska, including White 
Pass, the Yukon River, and climactic Mount 
McKinley, dominating a National Park. 


Plate VII 
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There Are Main Streets and Main Streets, But Wrangell’s Could be Nowhere Except in Alaska 


In British Columbia, Just over the Border from Alaska and Yukon Territory, Is Lovely Lake Atlin 
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St. VALENTINE’S DAy 


Worps sy GERTRUDE HARDEMAN Music sy ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 





St. Val-en-tine’s Day! St. Val-en-tine’s Day! Oh, what in the world is SO, 





hap-py and_— gay? With its fair-y lace pa-per and glow-ing red . hearts And _ dear 





lit - tle Cu- pid with quiv- er of _— darts, With its beau- ti-ful flow - ers and 








pret-ty white dove And the sweet-est of vers-es for those that you _ love! St, 









—— 
Val-en-tine’s Day! St. Val-en-tine’s Day! Oh, what in the world is so hap-py and_ gay? 





OTHER PROGRAM NUMBERS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND Upper GRADES WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 42, 43, 44, AND 45. 
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a_AB AND a FOR THE 


“Our Frac” 


Our Flag 
By Harriette Wilburr Porter 


EXERCISE, 


An Exercise ror Five CHILDREN 


Girls may wear sashes of red, white, and 
blue; boys, scout uniforms. One child 
carries a flag, with a wooden or metal base, 
so that it will stand. The other four carry 
large wooden or pasteboard blocks, bearing 
in large print the letters F, L, A, and G, 
respectively. 

The children enter, with the flag-bearer 
leading, to the tune of “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean.” They form a line across 
the stage, with the flag-bearer in the cen- 
ter. Each of the other four steps forward 
in turn, repeats the stanza for his letter, 
and sets his block on the floor or on a table, 
in proper order. The flag-bearer then re- 
peats the last stanza, sets the flag on top of 
the blocks, and returns to his place in line. 
The audience joins in singing “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” or some other 
familiar patriotic song. 


F is for Faith in the Ship of State, 
For Freedom from slavery’s thrall; 
Fraternity, too, which unites fellow men 
So that one is the equal of all. 


L is for Law and the order it makes, 
For Love of our dear native land, 
Where Liberty stands at the threshold and 
lifts 


Enlightening truth in her hand. 


A is for Aliens who, crossing the sea, 
Become good Americans, too; 
For faithful Allegiance to country and 
flag, 
With ardent Affection and true. 


G is for Government, seeking the Good 
Of the Governed, and by their consent; 
For Glory of service from patriots all, 
On grateful obedience bent. 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


An F and an L and an A and a G— 
The Flag of our national pride; 
And earnestly now hear us each pledge his 


all 
To keep it fluttering wide. 


A Song to Washington 
By Effie Crawford 


(Tune: “America the Beautiful”) 


Oh, Washington for bravery; 
For many a noble deed; 
For leading men to victory; 
He filled a nation’s need. 
Oh, Washington, loved Washington, 
To us you'll ever be, 
O’er all the land, a hero grand, 
Who gave us liberty. 


Oh, Washington for loyalty, 

And for a heart so true; 

The Father of his country he; 

To him all praise is due. 
Oh, Washington, loved Washington, 
To us you'll ever be, | 
O’er all the land, a hero grand, 
Who gave us liberty. 


Little Abe Lincoln 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


Little Abe Lincoln, 
Tousled head bent low, 
Reading by the firelight’s 
Red and fitful glow, 


With charcoal for a pencil, 

A shovel for a slate, 

At work and not complaining 
Against an unkind fate! 


Little Abe Lincoln, 
Dreaming lofty dreams, 
Learning mighty secrets 
By the log fire’s beams— 


How to shape great dreams into 
A living heart’s desire, 

Wise, untutored little lad, 
A-spraw] before the fire! 


An Airplane 
By Margaret Wysong Shaw 


An airplane is a thrilling sight, 

With broad wings poised for daring flight. 
I love to watch it whir around 

In noisy fury on the ground; 

Then breathlessly I see it rise 

Up to its highway in the skies. 

By day it is a bird that sings 

And soars aloft on tireless wings; 

By night it is a humming spark, 

Gliding swiftly through the dark. 


A Call for Snow 
By Jo Angell 


We'd like to take our sleds to-day 
And bundle up and scoot away 
To a hill we know, 
Or get our skiis or snowshoes out 
And try them on the roads about— 
But there’s no snow! 


With indoor toys we like to play 
On rainy days, but for to-day 
They’re much too slow. 
The winter isn’t going to last— 
Already it is nearly past— 
We want some snow! 


A Valentine Acrostic 
By Solveig Paulson 
AN EXeErcIsE FoR NINE CHILDREN 


Each child carries two large red paper 
hearts, on each of which has been written, 
in white or gold, a letter in the acrostic: 
VALENTINE GREETINGS. 

The children may hold the hearts behind 
them, one in each hand, as they march 
upon the stage. The first child carries the 
first letter of each word, V in his right 
hand and G in his left; the second carries 
A in his right hand and R in his left; and 
so on. When the children have formed a 
line with sufficient space between them for 
easy manipulation of the hearts, the first 
child brings the letter V forward and holds 
it in front of him as he recites the first line 
of the acrostic; the others do the same. 

The second word, GREETINGS, is 
formed in the same way by the left hand, 
with the children holding the letters of the 
second word below those of the first. 

V is for valentines, which come once a 
year; 

A is affection for those we hold dear. 

L is for love, for laughter and light; 

E is for earnestness, steady and bright. 

N is for names of those we love best: 

T is for tenderness, felt or expressed. 

I is for insight to see straight and true; 

N is for niceness and for neatness, too. 

E is end letter in this group of nine, 

Which put all together will spell 

“Valentine.” 
G is for good we wish to each one; 
R._ is for rainbows of hope and of fun. 
E is for eagerness always to please; 
E is for everyone’s comfort and ease. 
T is for times of joy and good cheer; 
I is for interest in all, far and near. 
N is for neighborly feeling and deed; 
G is for generous giving to need. 
S is for service, noble and true; 

And this is our Valentine Greeting to 

you. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Delights 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I like frosty birthday cakes 
And green Christmas trees. 
I like paper sailboats 
For make-believe seas. 


I like reading story-books 
By yellow lamplight, 
And going on a picnic 
When the sun shines bright. 


I like hunting Easter eggs, 
And jumping in the hay. 

I like sending valentines 
On Valentine Day. 


Coasting 
By Donovan Marshall 


Bobby travels, oh, so fast, 
Trees and houses whizzing past. 


Once I saw him take a spill 
Coasting down McNary’s hill. 


He didn’t seem to mind at all— 
Heard him turn to Ned and call, 


“Come on—race you to the top!” 
Boys and coasters never stop. 


Faith and General Washington 
By Gertrude R. Olson 


A Patriotic Pray ror ANY 
INTERMEDIATE OR Upper GRADE 


CHARACTERS 


GENERAL WASHINGTON—On his way to 
his first inauguration in New York City. 

FAITH—A little girl ten years old. 

jJaAMEs—Brother of Faith; fourteen 
years old. 

MRS. WHITE—Mother of the two chil- 
dren. 

JAMES. (in uniform, ready to leave with 
his parents)—Faith, I’m awfully sorry 
you aren’t going too. I'd stay home in 
your place, but Father says he wants me to 
march in the parade with the other boys. 

FAITH—Father is right, James. It would 
spoil the drill if one boy should be absent. 

jaMEs (pinching her cheek)—But I’m 
sorry just the same. I wish you were go- 
ing too. Now I'll see the General before 
you do. (Exits at left laughing.) 

MRS. WHITE (enters at right)—Here, 
here! You’re not grieving, are you, Faith? 

FAITH (cheerily)—Oh, certainly not, 
Mother. I'd be glad to see the parade, and 
I’m sure James will look as fine as the 
General himself, but I'll be all right here at 


home. You won’t need to worry! 


Our FLAG 


Worvps BY SARAH GRAMES CLARK 
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ONE OF THE SCENES IN THE PLay 
“FairH AND GENERAL WASHINGTON” 








MRS. WHITE—Well, good-by, my dear; 
read your new story-book and you won't 
have time to be lonely. (Exits at right.) 

FAITH (Reads book while sitting near a 
window. Hearing horses coming down 
the roads, looks out.) —I wonder if Moth- 
er or Father forgot something. Oh, it’s 
soldiers going by. A coach drawn by 
four white horses. Why, they say that’s 
the way the General travels. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (back stage)— 
Never mind, my boy. I'll go up to the 

(Continued om page 64) 


Music BY ANNIE E. GAY 





Hur - rah, 
Hur - rah, 


Hur-rah, the 
Hur - rah, the 


red, white, 


flag’ we all _—_ love, 


and blue, Three cheers, 


Three 


cheers, 


three cheers, 


three cheers, 


do; The 


it waves there a - bove; Sa~ 


none oth-er will 





T 


i 


tr 





stripes on the flag are 


lut- ing the flag is a 





FEBRUARY ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND Upper GRADES IS GIVEN ON PAGES 41, 42, 43, 44, AND 45. 


of white and 


great joy to all, 


of red, And blue is 
Hur- rah _ for 


the field with its 


our flag, it 


stars oer - spread. 


nev- er shall fall. 
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Tus SHows Part VI in “An EvENING 
at Mount VERNON” 


An Evening at Mount Vernon 
By Helen Waite Munro 


A Paraioric Play ror ANY INTERMEDIATE OR 
Upper GRADE 

at Mount 

chair and 

any other 


SCENE—Small sitting room 
Vernon; large colonial-type 
smaller one; two footstools; 
furniture. 

TIME—Evening after the celebration 
welcoming the Washingtons home after 
the close of the Revolution. 


CHARACTERS 


BISHOP AND DINAH (aged Negro serv- 
ants). 

GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

CHILDREN (two girls and two boys). 

BETTY LEwis (Washington’s sister). 

COLONIAL DAMES (any number). 

SERENADERS (any number). 


Part I 


(Enter Bishop and Dinah. Bishop paces 
back and forth. Dinah pulls cloth from 
apron pocket and dusts furiously.) 

BIsHOP—Dis sho’ am a praud day fo’ 
me. 

DINAH—Doan I done know it, Bishop? 

BISHOP—Two, t’ree hun’red niggers 
here at Mount Vernon an’ Marse Gawge 
pick me— 

DINAH—Marse Gen’l Gawge he am 
now. 

BIsHOp—An’ he pick me to gahd de do’ 
to-night. “Bishop,” he sez in his own 
words, “me an yo’ missus am tired wid de 
wah an’ de day’s celebrations. To-night 
we goin’ to visit an’ rest.” 

DINAH—An’ Missus Marfa she say to 
me, “Dinah, yo” see our lil private sittin’ 
room is all ready fo’ us. Yo” massa an’ me 
we spend the evening there talkin’.” 

pisHop (standing straight as he can, 
pacing majestically)—It sho’ am a praud 
day fo’ me. 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


DINAH—Hpo, ho, ho. Yo’ done make 
me laf when yo’ struts like dat. Yo’ think 
yo’ Gen’! Gawge Wash’ton hisself. 

(Bishop starts to sit down in large 


chair.) 

DINAH—Hi! Dat Marse Wash’ton’s 
chair. 

BISHOP—Dat’s so. (Moves to smaller 
chair.) 

DINAH—Hi! Dat Missus Wash’ton’s 
pet chair. Set on dat footstool where yo’ 
belongs. 


(Bishop sits down stiffly on one foot- 
stool. Dinah sits on the other.) 

BIsHOP—Dinah, guess what I done 
heard tell. (Moves stool to center stage.) 

DINAH—What? (Moves stool beside 
Bishop’s). 

BisHop—I done heard tell dat Marse 
Wash’ton hab boss de whole wah. An’ 
when de new gov’ment gets patch up, dey 
goin’ get him to boss de whole country. 

DINAH—I reckon den we praud we 
Gawge Wash’ton’s niggers. (Rises and 
puts stools out of the way.) Dey’s com- 
in’. Open de do’ quick an’ make yo’ best 
bow. (Bishop goes to door and opens it.) 


Part II 


(Enter Martha Washington, laughing, 
a boy on each side, all holding joined hands 
high and keeping step. Washington fol- 
lows, a girl on each side, arms linked in bis. 
Bishop, back stage, and Dinah, front, bow 
and curtsy, holding position until Martha 
and George have passed them. 

(Boys seat Martha in chair. Girls seat 
George. Girls curtsy, boys bow, and with- 
draw, still facing George and Martha. As 
they near the door they bow and curtsy 
again and exit.) 


Part III 


(Enter Colonial Dames, in single file, 
led by Betty Lewis. All curtsy before 
George and Martha.) 

BETTY LEwis—We came to make sure 
you are comfortable, and have not 
changed your minds and decided to come 
downstairs for the evening, after all. 

GEORGE—We have not changed our 
minds, sister Betty. A quiet talk will suit 
us better than anything else. 

BETTY LEwis—Then before we go, is 
there not something we can do for your 
pleasure? 

GEORGE— Yes. 
rare pleasure. 

(She and Colonial Dames sing, curtsy, 
and exit, followed by Bishop and Dinah.) 


Part IV 


MARTHA—Now for a quiet hour with 
our memories and plans. 
(Continued on page 70) 


A song would give us 


Coasting Days in Old Boston 
By Fanny Clapp McEnroe 

A Boys’ PLay For ANY INTERMEDIATE OR UPPER Grape 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CALEB CLAPP 
THOMAS HOWARD 
JOE CURTIS 


SAM FULLER 

ED SALTONSTALL 
GENERAL GAGE 
JAMES WARREN GENERAL HALDIMAND 
PAUL STEVENS SENTINEL 


As many other boys as desired may be 
included, ranging in age from ten to four- 
teen years. They represent students of the 
Boston Latin School, just before the Revo- 
lution. Their clothes are similar to those 
worn by boys of to-day, except that all 
wear mufflers or “tippets.” Some may 
have tricornered hats and ear muffs; oth- 
ers woolen caps with ear tabs. They wear 
mittens. Their coats remain open, dis- 
closing long, light-colored vests. 


General Gage is a stout, rather pompous 
man. He wears a bright red coat, with 
gold epaulets on the shoulders. His shirt 
frill, stock, and white frills at wrists are 
stiffly starched. Wears long buff waist- 
coat, tight buff breeches, white silk hose, 
and shoes with silver buckles. Has pow- 
dered wig. 

General Haldimand wears a costume 
similar to General Gage’s. 

Sentinel wears scarlet coat, tan breech- 
es, tricornered hat. Has natural-colored 
colonial wig. He carries a musket (un- 
loaded). 

The properties are five sleds, an old- 
fashioned school bell, a small table, two 
straight chairs, some maps, and a musket. 


Act I 


(Beacon Street, Boston. On the stage, 
and looking off into left wings, is Thomas 
Howard, grasping the rope of his sled.) 
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Act I, “Coastinc Days mx Oxp Boston” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


THOMAS (calling)—Hurry up, Caleb! 
Get your sled and let’s be off. 

CALEB (off stage)—That you, Tom? 
Wait a minute and I'll be with you. (En- 
ters from left, dragging sled.) Ym glad 
you called. 

joE (calling from off stage at left)— 
Hey! Tom! Caleb! Wait for me! 

THOMAS—It’s Joe. 

(Joe enters from left, dragging sled.) 

CALEB AND TOM (fogether)—Hello, 
Joe. 
yorE—Hello. My, such heavy snow! 
Doesn’t it feel good? 

THOMAS—There’ll be grand coasting. 

CALEB—Even better than yesterday, 
when the snow was soft. 


(The boys walk slowly to right, pulling | 


sleds behind them.) 

THOMAS—I’m glad School Street is so 
long and steep. On my new sled I can 
coast almost to Frog Pond, on the Com- 
mon. 

joE—I hope I don’t have to stay after 
school to-night. 

THOMas—Well, be on your good be- 
havior, then. 

yor—That I will. It was hard lines 
yesterday, I can tell you, staying in all 
afternoon and hearing you fellows laugh 
and shout over on the hill. 

CALEB—And didn’t you have any 
coasting? 

jore—Not a bit! 
Q’s to-day though. 

CALEB (looking to right)—Here comes 
Ed Saltonstall. 

THOMAS—And Jim Warren. They seem 
excited. 

(Enter Ed and Jim from right, talking 
angrily. They have sleds also.) 

Jim—It’s a mean trick! 

ED—What have we ever done to them? 


THomMas—What’s the matter, Ed? 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Act Ill, “Coastrnc Days rx Otp Boston” 





Abe Lincoln’s Birthday Party 


By Louise M. Johnson 


A PLay For ANY INTERMEDIATE OR UPPER GRADE 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN—Abe’s moth- 
er. 

SARAH LINCOLN—Abe’s sister, eleven 
years old. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Nine years old, 
but as large as a boy of about twelve years. 

NELLIE sLOcUM—About Sarah’s age. 

KITTY sLOCUM—Nellie’s younger sister. 

JASPER—A boy about ten years old. 

stLas—A boy about twelve years old, 
rather a bully. 

Mrs. Lincoln wears a dark dress, with 
long sleeves, high neck, basque waist, and 
long, full skirt. The boys wear shapeless 
trousers and coats made of cloth the color 
of leather. The girls wear print dresses in 


Mother Hubbard style. 


SETTING 


The scene is laid in the Lincoln cabin. 
Paper simulating logs may be used to cov- 
er the walls. The one window is covered 
with a piece of cloth, and an old quilt or 
blanket is hung before the doorway. In 
the center of the stage is an imitation fire- 
place, having electric light bulbs (or a 
flash light) covered with paper to give the 
illusion of a fire. At the right of the fire- 
place is an old rocking chair; at the left, a 
rude table. In front of the fire are a 
wooden bench and a few stools. On the 
bench beside the door stands a wooden 
bucket, and above it hangs a gourd dipper. 
A few old-fashioned cooking utensils hang 
near the fire. 


THE Pray 


(As the play opens, Nancy Lincoln is 
leaning back in the rocking chair, and 
Sarah is seated near her. Nancy stirs un- 
easily and sighs.) 

SARAH—What is it, Mother? 

NANCY—It’s getting late. I wonder 
where Abe is. I always worry when he’s 
out in the woods alone. 

SARAH—Oh, Abe never gets lost. 

NANcCY—It’s not like him to stay away 
so long. And to-day is his birthday. (She 
sighs again.) I haven’t a thing to give 
him. I wish I could get a book for him; 
he does so love to read. 

SARAH—lI like the stories that you tell 
us, Mother, but I can’t read as well as 
Abe. 

NANCY—You’ve never had the right 
books. I hope we shall soon move where 
you children can go to school. Oh, I wish 
Abe would come! 

SARAH—I think I hear him coming. 
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Here Are CosTUMES AND SETTING FOR 
“ABE LiNCOLN’s BIRTHDAY Party” 


(A whistle is heard outside and a mo- 
ment later Abe appears. He wears a fur 
cap with a tail hanging down behind. He 
carries an old gun, which he puts in a 
corner, then fumbles inside his coat and 
draws out a book, which he holds up.) 

ABE—Look, Mother! I came past Miss 
Abbey’s cabin and stopped to cut her some 
wood. She let me take this book to read. 
She’s got a whole shelf full of ’em, and she 
said I could read ’em all. Won’t that be 
fine! 

NANCY—Yes, Abe. Miss Abbey has 
learning. Her father was a judge and she 
learned a lot from him. I’m glad you cut 
her some wood. 

ABE—Well, I’m going over there and 
cut wood for her right along. 

SARAH—Did you get any meat, Abe? 

ABE—TI wo rabbits. I skinned ’em and 
hung ’em up outside. 

SARAH—I'll get "em. (She takes up an 
iron kettle and goes out.) 

NANCY—What is your book? 

ABE—It’s The Life of Washington. 
(He sits down on the floor and opens the 
book, and then continues.) 1 was telling 
Miss Abbey what a man down at the Forks 
told me about Napoleon. She said he was 
a great soldier, but not a great man. He 
was cruel and selfish. She wanted me to 
read about George Washington, who was 
also a great soldier, but who fought only 
for what he knew was right. 

NANCY—I remember Elder Elkin tell- 
ing us the same thing once. He said that 
if Napoleon had been a better man he 
might have done a powerfulot of good in 
the world instead of causing so much suf- 
fering. 

(During this conversation, Sarah re- 
enters with kettle, which she puts down 
beside the coals.) 


(Continued on page 69) 


Paces 41, 42, 43, 44, AND 45 CONTAIN PLAYS, MUSIC, VERSE, RECITATIONS, AND SO ON, SUITED TO THE 
FEBRUARY NEEDS OF THE INTERMEDIATE AND Upper GRADES. 
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February 4 





February 11 





February 14 


Or INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


February 2—New Mexico, Arizona, and California were 
ceded to the United States by a treaty between the United 
States and Mexico, 1848. 


February 3—Horace Greeley was born, 1811. 
February 4—Charles A. Lindbergh was born, 1902. February 14 
February 6—Massachusetts ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
February 7—Millard Fillmore was born, i800. 

February 9—William Henry Harrison was born, 1773. 
February 11—Thomas A. Edison was born, 1847. 

February 12—Abraham Lincoln was born, 1809. 


February 14—St. Valentine’s Day, 1934. 
Oregon admitted to the Union, 1859. February 15 
Alexander Graham Bell filed application for a 
patent on his telephone invention, 1876. 
Arizona admitted to the Union, 1912. 


February 15—Susan B. Anthony was born, 1820. 
February 19—Ohio admitted to the Union, 1803. 
February 22—George Washington was born, 1732. 
February 27—Henry W. Longfellow was born, 1807. 


February 27 
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A Stupy oF WASHINGTON’S LIFE 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TeacHer, Rupp ScHoor, Pme County, Missouri 


HE aim of this 
study is to have 
pupils learn of 
the life and 
work of Washington 
and gain an -apprecia- 
tion of his worth to the 
nation. 
I, Outline for study. 
A. Parents. 

















1. Names and na- 

tionality. 

2. Financial _ cir- 

cumstances. 

3. Father’s occupa- 

tion. 

B. Date and place of 
birth. CULVER SERVICE 
C. Early boyhood. 

1. Work and play on his plantation 

home. 

D. Education. 

1. Where and how he received his ed- 

ucation. 

2. Of what learning his education 

consisted. 

E. Later boyhood of Washington. 

1. His longing to go to sea. 

2. His decision not to go to sea. 

3. Living with his brother Lawrence 

at Mount Vernon. 

F, Washington as a surveyor. 

1. Surveying the lands of his brother 

Lawrence. 

2. Surveying the lands of his neigh- 

bor, Lord Fairfax. 

3. His study at Greenway Court. _ 
G. Washington’s journey to the Barba- 
does Islands. 

1, Why and with whom he went. 

2. Washington’s illness while there. 

3. The return to Mount Vernon and 

the death of his brother. 

4. Washington’s inheritance of Mount 

Vernon at the death of Lawrence’s 

young daughter. 

H. Washington as a messenger to the 
French in the Ohio country. 

1. The journey to the French forts 

and the messages he took. 

2. The return to Virginia and the 

message he brought, (Stress the hard- 

ships, dangers, and the importance of 
the journey.) 
I. Washington’s part in the French and 
Indian War. 

1. His first battle. 

2. His heroic attempt to assist Gen- 

eral Braddock. 

3. Defending the western frontier 

settlements. 


WASHINGTON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE 





J. Washington’s mar- 

riage. 

1. To whom mar- 
ried. 

2. Where he and 
his wife lived. 

K. Election to the 

House of Burgesses. 
1. His duty as a 
member of the 
House of Burgesses. 

L. Election as a mem- 

ber of the First Con- 

tinental Congress. 

1. How he helped 
at this Congress. 
M. As a member of 
the Second Continen- 

tal Congress. 

1. His appointment as commander in 
chief of the Continental Army. 

N. Washington as commander in chief. 
1. How he held out against the King’s 
soldiers at Long Island and White 
Plains. 

2. Crossing the Delaware River amid 
floating ice to drive the English from 
Trenton. 

3. Wintering at Morristown. 

4. Wintering at Valley Forge. 

§. The battles of Germantown, Mon- 
mouth, and Yorktown. 

6. Washington’s friendship with Gen- 
eral Lafayette. 

7. Length of the war. 

O. Washington as a member of the Con- 

stitutional Convention. 

P. Washington as the first 

president. 

1. Washington’s age at 
inauguration. 

2. Problems confront- 
ing Washington as pres- 
ident. 

3. Washington elected 
for a second term as 
president. 

4. Washington’s refusa! 
to accept the presidency 
for a third term. 

§. Washington’s fare- 
well address. 

Q. Private life at Mount 

Vernon. 

1. Washington’s love 
for the farm and farm 
life. 

2. Sports he enjoyed. 

3. Sought by meninof- | 
fice for advice regarding * _— 
best policies to follow. 
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4. Appointment as commander in 
chief of the army when war with 
France threatened. 

R. Date of Washington’s death. 


II. Suggested pupil activities, 


A. Map work. 
1. Locate the place of Washington’s 
birth. 
2. Locate lands west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains which ‘he surveyed. 
3. Locate the Barbadoes Islands. 
4. Locate the Ohio country. 
§. Trace the probable course of his 
journey into the Ohio country as a 
messenger. 
B. Draw a map on which to locate the 
following. 
1. Potomac River 6. White Plains 
2. Delaware River 7. Monmouth 
3. Trenton 8. Germantown 
4. Valley Forge 9. Morristown 
5. Long Island 10. Yorktown 
C. Colléct and mount pictures relating 
to Washihgton’s life. 
D. Prepare a sand-table scene of one of 
the following. 
1. The Mount Vernon plantation. 
2. Washington’s camp at Valley 
Forge. 
E. Write an essay on one of the follow- 
ing subjects. 
1. Washington’s Early Boyhood. 
2. Washington as a Surveyor. 
3. Washington at Valley Forge. 
4. The Character of Washington. 
§. Washington’s Many Services to 
His Country. 


III. Tests. 


A. True-false test. 

Write True after the sentence if it is 
true. Write False if it is false. 

1. Washington was sent to England 


to receive his education. 
(Continued on page 61) 





WASHINGTON RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM His MoTHER 
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A Blacksmith Project 
By Alberta Johnson 


ay es my sixth grade studied “The 
Village Blacksmith,” by Longfellow, 
I planned a unit of work which was well 
received. We first discussed the duties of 
a blacksmith and why he is no longer 
needed in the community. The modern 
garage and a contrast of the present with 
the time in which Longfellow wrote his 
poem furnished interesting topics for so- 
cialized recitations. 

One of the pupils, the son of a former 
blacksmith, found his father’s set of tools 
in the basement at home. After the boy 
had had several lessons from his father, he 
was very much pleased to bring the tools 
to school and demonstrate their use to his 
classmates. 

The cloakroom was turned into a black- 
smith shop, which contained a forge made 
from a desk and an anvil made from a 
block of wood. Horseshoes which had 
served in the homes as “good luck” sym- 
bols for years were taken down and 
brought by the children to exhibit the 
handwork of the “mighty man.” 

One of the girls of the class had visited 
Longfellow’s home in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and had seen the armchair which 
the children presented to him on his 
seventy-second birthday. Thus the class 
was inspired to read the poem, “From My 
Armchair.” 

The following is a brief outline of the 
work covered by the class. 

I. Reading. 

A. “The Village Blacksmith” and “The 

Bell of Atri” (poems), by Longfellow. 

B. “The Bell of Atri” (a story), by 

James Baldwin. 

Il. Language. 

A. Topics for written work. 

1. A visit to a blacksmith’s shop. 
2. A description of Longfellow’s 
smithy. 
3. What has become of the black- 
smith shop? 

Ill. Art and handwork. 

A. Pictures to be studied. 

1. “Shoeing the Bay Mare,” by Sir 
Edwin Landseer. 

2. “The, Horse Fair,” by 
Bonheur. 

B. Collecting pictures of buggies and 

carriages being drawn by horses, and 

pictures to illustrate the stories written. 

C. Making cover design for booklet in 

which to assemble work on this project. 
IV. Science. 

A. How to shoe a horse. 

B. Use of the horse as a domestic animal 

and its replacement by the automobile. 


C. The duties of a blacksmith. 


Rosa 


Setting tires on wagons; welding; 
shoeing horses; making wagons; repair- 
ing furniture, clocks, machinery; sharp- 
ening tools. 
D. Replacement of hand bellows by 
electric ones. 

V. Spelling. 


brawny community wrought chaff 
sturdy __ bellows sledge forge 
shaped muscle mechanic garage 
replaced sinewy repaired hoof 
VI. Music. 


The class learned Mozart’s song, “The 
Blacksmith.” 


Dramatized Arithmetic 
By Kathryn Eileen Beckett 
] DEVISED the following plan in order 


to make arithmetic problems seem real 
to the children. I give each child a hecto- 
graphed copy of a sheet of problems. 
Then I assign two pupils to each problem 
and tell them to discuss it. Each child 
takes the part of a character, supplying the 
correct answers where blanks occur. .The 
following are examples of such problems. 


Scene—An office. 

MR. FISHER—How are you to-day, Mr. 
Walton? What do you wish this morn- 
ing? 

MR. WALTON—I am interested in selling 
my house, which is located at 15 Maywood 
Avenue. Will you sell it for me? 

MR. FISHER—Yes, I will sell it for you. 
I charge 2 per cent commission. 

(One week later, in same office.) 

MR. FISHER—I sold your house to-day 
for $1,500. My commission is $ 

MR. WALTON—I shall receive $ 


Scene—The Austin Book Store. 

MR. AUSTIN—Good afternoon, 
Allen. 

MRS. ALLEN—I would like to buy some 
of the things which you have on sale. I 
want two boxes of stationery at 59c, one 
dictionary at $1.39, and one box of pen 
points at 1Sc. 

MR. AUSTIN—That will be $___. 

MRS. ALLEN—Heere is $3.00. 

(Mr. Austin wraps the articles and gives 
Mrs. Allen the correct change.) 


I often suggest that the children add to 
the problem in any way they wish, or 
change the prices if they desire to do so. 

After we have used the lesson sheets a 
few times, I select a lesson of story prob- 
lems in the textbook, and assign two chil- 
dren to each problem. I ask them to 
dramatize the problem. 

I make the lesson sheets to illustrate the 
particular problems which we are study- 
ing. As each phase of study is completed, 
a new lesson sheet is used. 


Mrs. 
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Teaching Fair Play 
By Mabel C. Evans 


F heeset the play period, the childre 
might be asked whether they like 1 
play games. Then the teacher could di 
cuss fair play with them and lead the c 
dren to work out a sportsmanship code 













honor, something like the following. . 
A SportTsMAN’s CopE OF HONOR 
(For Physical Training) 
1. I will play fair at all times. map 
2. I will do my best whether my teau,,;iy 
is winning or losing. mate 


3. I will not be too rough. 
purposely hurt others. i is 

4. I will not say unkind words to my y 
opponents. 

§. I will be courteous to the offici 
and accept their decisions. 

6. I will congratulate the winners wh 
my side loses. 

7. I will not explain or make false ex; The 
cuses when my team loses. 

8. I will not brag when I win. 


Each of the steps of the physicald / 
training code can be remodeled into anj puy 
other code, such as the following. i 


wor! 
by t 
patk 


A SportsMAN’s Cope or Honor | 24 
(For Mental. Training) 


1. I will play fair at all times. 
2. I will not cheat. I will do my best. 
3. I will not laugh at others who are 
sincere in their work. 
4. I will not say unkind words to my 
opponents. 
§. I will be courteous to the teacher and 
accept the grade she gives. 
6. I will congratulate those who get the 
best grades in the class. 
7. I will not explain or make false ex- 
cuses as to why I did not do better in any] J, 
one subject. af 
8. I will not brag when I get better 
grades than others. 
The children learn that not only one 
who cheats on the athletic field, but also 
one who cheats in the classroom, is a poor 
sport. 


toiitetrtnittoidtntiiinttondcirsd tds . 
The Question Box 
How can a class gain a graphic, 


bird’s-eye view of the life of 
Washington? (See p. 47) 
What is a simple and logical way 
for pupils to begin their study of 
the adjective? (See p. 32) 
How can attractive valentines be 
made at little expense? (See p. 49) 
What important events have oc- 
curred in February? (See p. 46) 
What interesting construction 
problem can be based on a study 
of colonial life? (See p. 31) 
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T MAY be said that a general knowl- 
edge of the geography of the winds 
is the key that unlocks the door to 
the secrets of climate. With a relief 

map before them, pupils should be able to 
rrive at a general knowledge of the cli- 

mate of a given country, independent of 
xtual description. They should be able 
to interpret a rainfall map. 

Why the continent of Europe is the 
workshop of the world is partly explained 
by the fact that it lies in the unimpeded 
path of the moist westerly winds. The 
Sahara’s being a desert is accounted for by 
the influence of dry northeast trade winds. 


}The pupil should not be confused about 


where these two great wind belts—the 
westerlies and the trades—prevail. 
A: test similar to the following will help 


7 pupils memorize some facts about winds. 


Fill the blanks with the word or words 
that will make the statements true. 

1. Winds are movements of air. 

2. Winds are caused by unequal heat- 
ing of the 
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3. The regions between the horse lati- 
tudes and the doldrums are always occu- 
pied by the 

4. Winds are more constant on the 

_ than on the land. 

§. Air expands when __..__. 

6. A land breeze blows from the 

to the 

7. Winds are named for the direction 
_ which they blow. 

8. Winds move from regions of _____ 
pressure to regions of _________ pressure. 

9. An airplane travels to Europe with 
ee winds. 

10. The regions between the horse lati- 
tudes and the poles are occupied by the 
pain winds. 

11. The direction of air movement in 
the doldrums is 

12. The northern prevailing westerlies 
are deflected to the east because of the 


Pee ___ are - tropical seasonal winds. 
14. The Gulf Stream crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean with the _ winds. 
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15. Moist air is dense than dry 
air. 

16. Warm air is 
air. 

17. Water heats 
land. 

18. Land cools 
water. 

19. Warm air holds 
cool air. 

20. In winter the wind blows 
the land in the Indian Ocean. 

21. These winds, the trade 
winds, blow over India, and are dry and 
cold. They are called 

22. In summer, winds blow over India 
from the Indian Ocean. They are called 


dense than cool 
quickly than 
quickly than 


vapor than 


chsalhd Ohceackft , and bring __......... 
23. Columbus sailed to America with 
the winds. 





24. Rainfall on the coast of Alaska is 
brought by the winds. 
25. The winds influence the _._. of 


ocean currents. 
(Continued on page 64) 


A HEALTH AND PuysioLoGy TEST 


By GORDON M. HAFERBECKER 


TEACHER, MarsH RuRAL SCHOOL, LANGLADE CouNTy, WISCONSIN 


I. If the statement is true, write True 
after it; if not true, write False after it. 
. The alimentary canal carries blood. 
The pleura are the lung coverings. 
Bread and meat are rich in vitamins. 
Cleaning teeth makes them decay. 
. A well should be dug in a hollow. 
We breathe in oxygen and breathe 
out carbon dioxide. 

7. Tobacco is harmful to the body. 

8. Fresh air and sunlight make us 
healthy. 
Il. Write the number of each word after 
the group of words which explains the 
word. 
found in throat 
. organs of excretion 
sweat 
drug 
outer covering of teeth 
haemoglobin 
. windpipe 
. given off by lungs 
fasten muscles to bones 
connect veins and arteries 
. outer covering of skin 
digestive fluid in mouth 
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m. digestive fluid in stomach 
n. found in the eye 
o. breathing out 


1. epidermis 8. perspiration 
2. kidneys 9. lens 
3. carbon dioxide 10. gastric juice 
4. redcoloring 11. tendons 

of blood 12. capillaries 
5. morphine 13. expiration 
6. trachea 14. enamel 
7. saliva ‘15. tonsils 


III. Underline the word or words in each 
sentence that will make the statement 
true. 

1. Pasteurized milk has been (frozen, 
boiled, kept at a temperature of 142 de- 
grees for twenty minutes). 

2. Asphyxiation is caused by (use of 
tobacco, wet clothing, harmful gases). 

3. Tobacco contains (nicotine, opium, 
sulphur). 

4. The use of the large intestine is to 
(remove waste, digest food, absorb food). 

§. The part of the brain that thinks is 
the (medulla, cerebrum, cerebellum). 

6. Decayed teeth may cause (indiges- 
tion, eye trouble, sinus trouble). 


7. The kidneys are located near the 
(lungs, heart, base of the trunk). 

8. A food that is rich in vitamins and 
minerals is (bread, beef, milk). 

9. When writing, the light should come 
over the (right shoulder, left shoulder). 
IV. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. Most digestion takes place in the 


2. Blood is carried from the heart by 
- ptekarae et 

3. It is more healthful to breathe 
through the ___.__.. 

4. You should ‘sleep with your windows 
“5, When you cough or sneeze use a 
6. The small bones which make up the 
spinal column are called —_. 

7. The bony framework of the body is 
called the _. 

8. The chief organs of breathing are 
Se ae 

9. Making food and utensils free from 


germs is called 
(Continued on page 66) 
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WINDOWS TO THE WORLD 


By LILLIAN F. BIDWELL 


ENGLISH TEACHER AND DEAN oF Giants, VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


Winner of First Prize, 1933 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest 


A 





"HERE was that last night before we 
reached Honolulu. Already we could 
feel the warm, balmy air of the tropics. 
On the deck below, the crew were resting, 
some of them stretched out on boxes or on 
long planks. ‘There was the occasional 
flicker of a cigarette in the darkness. The 
Hawaiian boys were strumming guitars 
and singing their: island melodies. The 
songs that floated up to us, the softness of 
the night, the solitude of this one little 
group of people surrounded by miles and 
miles of water, everything seemed to cast a 
magic spell upon us so that we felt we 
were sailing on an enchanted sea. 

Then there was the morning when, just 
as we climbed to the hilltop from which 
we hoped to see Mount McKinley, the 
clouds around the mountain separated; 
and the peak stood clearly outlined against 
the sky. The hike from the hotel to 
the lookout house had been a very stiff 
and a very tiring one, and we knew that 
seldom was one rewarded by more than a 
partial giimpse of the snow-covered dome. 
Consequently, when we found that mag- 
nificent view awaiting our final steps, 
there was for each of us one of those in- 
describable moments that come but rarely 
in an individual’s lifetime. Although we 
stayed for several hours, sitting there on 
the tundra of the hillside, not once again 
did the peak come fully from behind its 
screen of clouds. 

Nor could I forget the sunrise that 
morning when we were approaching the 
harbor of Havana. We had risen while 
the ship was still pushing its way through 





the darkness. Very dimly we could dis- 
tinguish the coast line, and then across the 
sky the shafts of pink began to spread. 
One thought with Homer of rosy-fingered 
Dawn as the coloring became deeper and 
deeper until finally the whole world 
seemed bathed with the morning light 
while we, awed by this beauteous usher of 
the day, offered anew our silent matin 
prayer. 

The calendar recorded merely another 
August afternoon; but to me, because I 
saw Lake Louise, that must always be a 
memorable time. The morning at Banff, 
with the mounted police adding color to 
the picture, the drive from Banff to Lake 
Louise and the bear coming dangerously 
close as he sniffed the huckleberries I was 
bringing with me on the bus—all the ex- 
periences of the day were climaxed by the 
hours spent looking out over the lake to 
the glacier and mountains beyond. Even 
in memory I feel the reverence and hu- 
mility that come to one in the presence of 
exquisite beauty. 

It was only last summer when we stood 
by the old monastery on Popa Hill looking 
down on Cartagena with its city walls 
dating back to the sixteenth century and 
its Spanish architecture characterizing 
both the old and the new. Here were the 
places where pirates had sought their 
plunder and early explorers had found 
refuge from uncharted seas. Here also 
were paved streets and automobiles to sug- 
gest the improvements and activities of 
modern life. 

California scenes come in almost film- 
like procession, perhaps because many of 
them are so intimately connected with 
trips I took as a little girl—when travel, in 
my youthful interpretation, meant a camp 
cot and any destination a few hundred 
miles from home. The sunset glow on Old 
Baldy, the view out through the Golden 
Gate, the sand dunes of Asilomar, joshua 
trees on the desert, and the spray from the 
breakers flinging itself into the wind, have 
become an unforgettable part of myself. 

Into these pictures come faces of those 
we've met along the way.. Once again we 


are sitting in an Alaskan kitchen watching 
Nellie Neal as she makes her noodles, lis- 
tening as she tells of her adventures in that 
northern land. Or we are chatting with 
our Honolulu hostesses as our chopsticks 
go from dish to dish of a delicious Chinese 
dinner. Our driver over the Richardson 
Trail, Joe the jewelry salesman, the naked 
youngsters begging for our pennies, Jackie 
with his bananas—they and many others 
remind us of experiences that have been 
ours. 

These are memories written indelibly 
upon the mind, but perhaps memories 
alone cannot justify the time and money 
which travel demands from a teacher. Are 
there then other important reasons. for 
considering this quest for the new and dif- 
ferent as both a professional and a per- 
sonal asset? To me there are three valuable 
results that have come from traveling here 
and there, three reasons why I hope to go 
ajourneying again. First, visits to other 
lands and to distant parts of my own land 
have given me definite instructional ma- 
terial for my classes; furthermore, my 
experiences have resulted in the pupils’ 
taking a different attitude toward me; and 
finally, contacts with new environments 





have given me keen personal satisfaction 
which would naturally reflect itself in my 
teaching. 

It is my belief that English teachers tend 
to portray the makers of literature as very 
inhuman creatures with only a set of dates 
and a long list of titles as a biography. So 
I like to tell of my drive to Concord and 
show the picture I took of the Old Manse. 
As we read of Paul Revere, I pass around 
the little set of photos I bought at Concord 
Bridge, and ask how many have shared 
with me the experience of seeing the Old 
North Church. I try to take my pupils 
with me into the Wayside Inn and back 
to the Craigie House in Cambridge. 
“Annabel Lee” is more than a pretty song 
when we go together, even if merely in 
imagination, to Poe’s Fordham cottage or 
to the church from which Virginia was 
buried. Perhaps we travel up our own 
Pacific coast to the Stevenson house at 
Monterey. There are innumerable shrines 
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which may be visited if only the teacher 
can lead a personally conducted tour. 
Within the classroom one finds a variety 
of other ways in which travel may be 
turned to instructional purposes. A de- 
scription of the homes, the schools, the 
food of some particular section featured 
as the setting of the book we’re reading 
may help to make the characters of the 
story stand out as living individuals. Then 
there may be a little talk on some partic- 
ular trip, occasionally given for the class 
and frequently for some school club. It 
is true that a teacher can get much mate- 
rial simply from reading; but unless she 
has actually wandered about and seen for 
herself the places she wants to describe, 
there is something lacking in her presen- 





tation; and the pupils sit back and wonder 
if they’ll remember enough for the next 
test. 

The adolescent mind judges its reading 
less on the actual merit of the literature 
than on the manner in which it is taught. 
Even a masterpiece may be only so many 
pages read in a barren setting. But walls 
on which a class sees many pictures, real or 
imaginative, and windows through which 
young eyes look on distant scenes as famil- 
iar ground—these make of the lesson a 
voyage of exploration and discovery. 

Not only do we leave our writers as in- 
animate objects, but too often we seem 
rather inhuman ourselves, a tribe existing 
only within the classroom, vanishing into 
thin air every evening and especially every 
vacation. Adventurers? Never! That is, 
until one morning someone gets a card, 
with a foreign stamp, perhaps; it tells of 
the thrilling time we’re having. 

Now teachers are ordinary persons 
these boys and girls have known ever since 
they lost their first tooth, but people who 
go to strange places are heroes they’ve 
dreamed about knowing. It takes the un- 
usual to make them realize that their 
instructors may have a second rdle. Chil- 
dren and youth are like other people; they 
want to know men and women who are 
doing interesting things. Among the old- 
er boys and girls, I believe there is some 
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little realization that to forge ahead in life 
a person must be actively doing something 
to increase his knowledge and his under- 
standing of world affairs. The teacher who 
has a background of travel is recognized 
as one who extends his thinking beyond 
the learning of the past, and he is respected 
for his superior fund of information. 

Sometimes there is merely a case of an 
argumentative lad who questions my pro- 
nunciation of Hawaii until he asks me if 
I’ve ever been there and I answer “Yes.” 
More frequently there is the pupil who 
dreams of visiting far-away places for 
himself. In my descriptions he finds the 
magnet to bring nearer to reality the ex- 
periences he hopes to have in his own 
future. I may stir within some soul a dor- 
mant desire to travel. These student an- 
ticipations linked with my own love for 
travel create a bond of friendship that 
might not otherwise be established. The 
teacher who is limited by the four walls of 
her room may be very kind and very sin- 
cere, but the boys and girls still long for 
the person who will throw open the win- 
dows and let the sunlight of adventure 
pour in, and winds blow through. 

Not only do I feel that my travels have 
made me more stimulating to my pupils; 
they have without doubt made me more 
interesting to myself. I have new ideas to 
think about, new friends with whom to 
visit, and a whole new reservoir of mem- 
ories. When problems seem unusually dif- 
ficult and days particularly tiring, I find 
myself momentarily watching the salmon 
jump the falls at Ketchikan, or listening to 
the band play “Aloha oe,” or swinging 
over the side of the ship at San José de 
Guatemala. I close my eyes and see again 
on either side of the train the lovely 
Bras d’Or Lakes of Cape Breton, or the 
moss-draped trees of our own South. 
Somehow even these brief reminiscences 
seem to lighten the tasks before me. My 
simple meal becomes the array of Mexican 
dishes served at our Mazatlan hotel—a 


luncheon ranging from the enchillada to. 


mango ice cream. The huge slice of wa- 
termelon in New Orleans, the pineapple 
juice on tap in the Honolulu cannery, the 
maple sugar in Nova Scotia—many a fla- 
vor is blended into the food I prepare at 
the close of a weary day. 

Moreover, going away from home means 
adjusting oneself to new conditions, and 
that is a tonic for any personality. I am 
brought into contact with people repre- 


if 





senting varied interests and many sections. 


I find my prejudices breaking down when 
faced with situations as they are. I develop 
new viewpoints; ideas that have grown 
rusty from continued use in the same en- 
vironment take on a new gloss before the 
trip is over. 

But the journey itself is only half the 
pleasure. After my return, items in the 
papers which once would have carried lit- 
tle significance become highly interesting 
now that I have seen the places referred to. 
The shipping news develops into a favorite 
section. The library has added fascination. 
The community itself comes nearer to me 
as parents of my students stop to ask if I 
have had a pleasant trip. The local paper 
carries the story I have written of my ex- 
periences, and the girl in the beauty shop 
tells me she has enjoyed reading it. I find 
myself no longer inclosed by the bare walls 
of a rather narrow field of interests; the 
windows of my own personality have 
opened to show me 

“that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 

Travel is an enriching process which 
adds new values with each fresh experi- 
ence; but no matter what benefits it may 
bring me in the future, I shall count it 
immeasurably worth while as long as it 
continues to give that which may be con- 
verted into interesting material for class 





discussions, to create a happier relation- 
ship between my pupils and me, and to 
increase the circumference of my own 
appreciations. 

Will my teaching be a mere recital of 
facts, or will it lead my young people to 
sail beyond the horizons of their own lim- 
ited experiences into ports of undiscovered 
realms? Is my classroom only four walls, 
or has it windows to the world? 


Note: Plates V, VI, VII, VIII of the Picture Section 
are devoted to Travel. This month scenes in Canada 
and Alaska are shown. 
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Re-CREATING [TEACHERS 


Time to Think about the Why of Things 
By MARY L. HAHN 


Miss Perkins (the new principal) : 
Why so disturbed, Miss Barrett? 

Miss Barrett (one of her teach- 
ers): Oh, some of my colleagues— 

Miss Perkins: Well, what about 
them? 

Miss Barrett: Oh, they’re all right 
—but I wish Miss X wouldn’t do 
thus-and-so, and that Mr. Y would 
consider this-and-that. 

Miss Perkins: Evidently teachers 
are not so “all right” when you stop 
to consider them individually. I 
fancy most of us might do a good 
deal of re-creating among our teach- 
er friends if we had the power. 

Miss Barrett: Yes, just the thought 
of reforming some of them is ex- 
citing. Think of changing the com- 
plaining teacher’s everyday topics of 
conversation; the careless one’s 
methods of grooming; the attitude 
of those who will not co-operate; 
the mannerisms of those who antag- 
onize us; the heartlessness of the sel- 
fish; and so on, through the whole 
gamut of actions and reactions! 

But, Miss Perkins, you have “re- 
created” a lot of them. I’ve heard 
tales. Please tell me the secret. 

Miss Perkins: I fear you are mis- 
informed, for if there is any secret 
it is that no one can reform or re- 
create another. 

Miss Barrett: You seem to place 
emphasis on “another”; but people 
are often markedly changed, and I 
suspect you of knowing a way. 
Please, aren’t you going to tell me? 

Miss Perkins: Yes, there is a way, 
a challenging and sure way, by 
which we can be re-created or 
changed so that physically, intellec- 
tually, emotionally, socially, and 
spiritually we may be definitely, 
recognizably different. It is seldom 
easy and often lonely, because each 
individual must find his or her own 


way to the necessary exchange of 
old learning for new; and real cour- 
age is required to recognize when 
the spirit of our old learning is self- 
centered, and what our pride must 
pay for re-creation. 

Miss Barrett: I think I under- 
stand. You mean that a teacher 
must recognize his or her own hand- 
icaps, physical, emotional, or other- 
wise, and plan how to overcome 
them. Most teachers don’t seem to 
realize or to care how much they 
handicap themselves or annoy oth- 
ers. Why is that? 

Miss Perkins: Usually, I believe, 
they are only vaguely aware of their 
handicaps. We have done a poor 
job of teaching people to think 
about the job of living as an oppor- 
tunity of adapting oneself satisfac- 
torily to one’s environment—always 
remembering that people are the 
most important factor in that en- 
vironment. 

Miss Barrett: What makes you 
say that we have done a poor job of 
teaching people to think about the 
job of living? 

Miss Perkins: For one reason, be- 
cause we are apt to wait until rather 
late in the average person’s school 
career before he is taught to think 
about this important subject. For 
example, how many children are 
taught to consider such questions as: 

“Why did I want to stay away 
from school this morning? 

“Why did Bill strike at me when 
I laughed about his awkwardness? 

“Why did I try so persistently to 
have Helen elected class president 
instead of Joan? 

“Why do I dislike to meet strang- 
ers?” 

And how many are taught to 


think of probable answers, such as: 
(Continued on page 63) 








RECENTLY a member of the Health Education Department of Michigan State 
Normal College, Miss Hahn was formerly on the staff of the Division of Child 
Hygiene, Illinois Department of Public Health. “Time to Think about What We 
Eat’ will be the subtitle of her next discussion on “Re-Creating Teachers.” 
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Inexpensive Picture Frames 
By Alice Lincoln 
ests the picture to be framed on stiff 


cardboard, leaving a margin of from 
one-fourth to one-half inch around the 
picture. Cover the margin and edge with 
passepartout binding, and place the pic- 
ture under a weight until dry, to keep it 
flat. Give the picture a coat of white 
shellac, so that it can be kept clean by 
wiping it with a damp cloth. If the shel- 
lac is applied on a warm, dry day, it will 
dry quickly. 

For a hanger, paste a gummed ring in 
the center of the picture about two inches 
from the top. If an ungummed ring is 
used, pass a narrow strip of gummed 
tape through it and paste down the ends. 

This makes an attractive picture for the 
schoolroom or for the child to hang in his 
room at home. 


A Television Broadcast 
By Annette Mathews 


W* USED this broadcast last year on 
Washington’s Birthday, but it can 
be adjusted to any season. Preceding the 
program a pupil explained “television” to 
the audience. We had a Station An- 
nouncer and a Studio Announcer. The 
pupils arranged themselves for each num- 
ber behind the curtains, and were ready 
for their parts when the Studio An- 
nouncer said his last word and the curtains 
were quickly drawn. 

Pupils from all departments took part 
and were divided into three groups: The 
Primary Hummers, Elementary Nightin- 
gales, and High School Warblers. Most of 
the songs used were taken from THE 
INsTRUCTOR. 

The following is the introduction that 
was broadcast by the Studio Announcer. 

“Good afternoon, everybody! This is 
the L. C. T. S. broadcasting over Station 
L. C. H., Virginia. Our program is a pres- 
entation in song, story, and drama of what 
George Washington would hear if he vis- 
ited our schools to-day.” 

The first number was “Father of the 
Land We Love,” sung by the High School 
Warblers. 

A feature of the L. C. T. S. is the learn- 
ing of seasonal songs. The Primary Hum- 
mers presented three seasonal songs, which 
they sang in the order of the seasons. 

The children also gave a dramatization 
of “The First Flag,” which was announced 
with fitting and interesting explanations. 


Geography Helps 
By Dorothy Alldredge 
r= my third grade studied about 


rubber, silk, cotton, wool, linen, 
leather, and so on, we made booklets, using 
several sheets for each topic. Taking rub- 
ber as an example, we put on one sheet the 
heading, “Where Found,” and under it 
pasted pictures of rubber trees and men at 
work. Several pages showing catalog pic- 
tures of tires, raincoats, and as many other 
articles as could be found, illustrated the 
uses of rubber. Another page contained 
actual samples of the product, such as rub- 
berized cloth and elastic. The sheets on 
other topics were filled in the same way. 
These booklets gave the pupils a better 
understanding of the topics. 

As a further aid, we dramatized the 
tapping of the rubber trees, the hardening 
of the sap on a stick over a fire, and so on. 
On the sand table we constructed the 
trees, the rubber gatherer’s hut, his canoe, 
the river leading to the ocean, and other 
objects that suggested the natural en- 
vironment for this type of work. 


totttdtottottnticiinttnnidttttris 
To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


anata are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an. effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


vr 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


wm 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Learning to Write 
By Katherine MacKinnon 


[ URING the first year in school, when 
the child is learning to write, the 
teacher should supervise his work very 
carefully. Sometimes a child, despite all 
oral and blackboard instruction, practices 
his a’s by making an oval, lifting his pen- 
cil, and adding an appendage to the lower 
right-hand edge of the oval. If even three 
or four a’s are thus copied before the 
teacher intervenes, difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining the correct method. 
For this reason, on every new letter or 
symbol taught in the first grade I spend at 
least four lesson periods in “concert” 
practice. 

I give each child a sheet of manila paper 
6 by 9 inches, on which is traced in colored 
pencil a large letter to be copied. I place 
the sheets on the desks exactly where they 
should be and correctly slanted. I insist 
on the correct posture of each pupil, the 
proper holding of the pen, and the chil- 
dren’s all starting together. In this way it 
is not difficult for the teacher to watch 
each hand and arm. 


Teaching Etiquette 
By Una S. Williams 
[* ONE school the children displayed 


very poor table manners while eating 
their lunches. The teacher devised a plan 
of having the lunches spread together ev- 
ery Friday. The long library table was 
used, and the teacher furnished white 
wrapping paper for the table covering and 
white paper napkins. The children were 
taught to set the table properly, and sug- 
gestions about proper table etiquette were 
given by the teacher during each meal. 
The children look forward to Friday. 


A Flash-Card Game 
By Zelda M. Nelson 
Ts game may be used for word drill 


in reading or for a drill on combina- 
tions in arithmetic. The children form a 
circle, and each child is given a flash card. 
Someone is chosen to be leader. He steps 
in front of a child and says “left” (or 
“right”), and counts to five. The one he . 
speaks to must give the answer of the card 
which his neighbor on the left (or right) 
is holding, before the leader finishes count- 
ing. If he does not, he must change places 
with the leader. The game continues in 
this way. 
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Silent-Reading Stories 
By Anne S. Redford 


HAVE found this plan to be especially 

good when there is a shortage of read- 
ers or library books. From old copies of 
magazines that contain children’s stories 
I clip those that are unusually good for 
third-grade children. I paste them on 
cardboards which the laundry uses in fold- 
ing shirts. These stories are given to the 
children for a silent-reading period, after 
which they give oral class reports in vari- 
ous ways, or complete the brief ability test 
which accompanies each one of these lit- 
tle stories. 

A card may be clipped to the story for 
recording names, so that no child will re- 
ceive the same story twice, and also as a 
record of the stories a child reads. 
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A History Chart 
By Bertha Wilson Colaw 


—— in our seventh and eighth grades 
we had trouble remembering dates in 
history, I followed this plan. On a large 
cardboard I wrote important dates and the 
names of important persons, and tacked it 
up in the front of the room. I used one 
column for dates and two for names. We 
take a few moments now and then to run 
over the facts that the dates and persons 
represent. 

Quite often at recess or noon I hear the 
children discussing some date and why it 
is important, or some person named and 
what he did. If they fail to agree on the 
facts, they look in their books to prove the 
point. My sixth grade knows the facts as 
well as do the other two grades. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—SHIELD 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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SHIELDS like the one shown here, with red and white stripes and white stars on a 
field of blue, or vice versa, will give a patriotic touch to schoolroom windows. 
Cut in small size, they may be used to decorate booklets or programs. 
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A Literature Activity 
By Rosa Wallingford 


_— the poems we memorize in the 
sixth grade is Whittier’s Snowbound, 
taking one division at a time until all is 
mastered. In order to increase interest, 
we decided to carry on a project as we 
learned the poem. The boys agreed to 
build the Whittier homestead, and the girls 
to make the furnishings. | 

Much research work was done to get in- 
formation on the size of the house and the 
style of architecture. The class used its 
skill in arithmetic to get correct propor- 
tions in height, length, width, and size of 
doors and windows. 

We used wall board for the sides of the 
house, heavy paper for the roof, and cello- 
phane for the windowpanes. Narrow 
strips of gummed paper such as merchants 
use in wrapping parcels were glued on the 
cellophane to represent the sash, and also 
formed the hinges of the doors. We con- 
structed a fireplace, made andirons of 
heavy wire, and put firewood on them. 

The girls placed their furniture on the 
lower floor before the second-story floor 
was laid; and the upstairs furniture was 
placed before the roof was put on. 

Snow (cotton batting) covered the 
roof of the house and extended over the 
edges. Rock fences were made and cov- 
ered with snow. Even the well sweep was 
not left out. Artificial snow was sprinkled 
over the whole scene, giving it a realistic 
appearance. 


Desk Calendars 
By Katherine Buck 
PUPILS use an individual desk cal- 


endar for each month. The calen- 
dars are made by cutting bond paper 1% 
by 2 inches, writing on each sheet with 
india ink the numeral, month, and day of 
the week, and fastening the leaves together 
with a notebook ring. A cardboard back- 
ing is attached, and the calendar is thumb- 
tacked to the desk. The pupils acquire 
systematic habits of noting assignments, 
class activities, and rehearsals. 


Ventilation in Winter 
By Nellie York Spangler 
O* STORMY days, when the children 
c 


annot play outdoors, raise the win- 
dows and have marching or other exercises 
long enough for a complete change of aif 
in the room. Ordinary marching can be 
varied by walking stiff-legged, on springs, 
running on the toes, hippety-hopping, 
lifting the feet unusually high, and doing 
other stunts. These exercises can be done 
in an orderly manner and with a mini- 
mum amount of noise. Unless your 
schoolroom has an up-to-date ventilating 
system, this recess is an absolute necessity. 
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? The deep organ-like tones 
add richness ond volume to the 
school Harmonica Bond or Orchestra 


of a Hohner PianoAccordion 






Prize Winning Harmonico Band 
of the Prospect Park School, Moores, Pa. 


OUR $1.00 SPECIAL OFFER 
To Teachers and Students 


To enable music supervisors and teachers 
to study the possibilities of Harmonica 
instruction we make this special offer. | 


One “Marine Band” Harmonica. An in- 
strument whose beauty and accuracy of 
tone have given it an international rep- 
utation. Regular price $.75. Also: 


Harmonica Budget of Famous Melodies. 
45 operatic and popular melodies. Mod- 
ern Harmonica Method, 20 selections with 
piano accompaniment. New Standard 
Harmonica Course, 200 selections for 
the Harmonica. New Standard Harmony 
Course, 50 selections for two and three 
part work. Harmony Charts. One large 
master chart and small part cards for 
20 players. “‘Almeda March.” A stirring 
number for beginners. Special Instruc- 
tien Book for the Chromonica and Super 
Chromonica. The regular retail price of 
this material is $3.10. 


Supervisors, Teachers and Students for | 
Use coupon when ordering. 


$1.00. 









Johnston School Harmonico Band, 
Huntington, W. Vo. 
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Sent postpaid to . ° 


LEFT—Harbor District Boy Scouts Harmonica Band, 
Los Angeles, Cel. 
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MAKE INSTRUCTIONS EASY FOR TEACHERS 
.... FASCINATING TO THE CHILDREN 


This modern method of teaching mu- 
sic through the introduction of Har- 
monica Group Instruction in the class- 
es has solved the music problem for 
thousands of teachers. And because 
of the keen enjoyment and interest 
of the pupils, it has provided an in- 
centive for better work in all subjects. 


Form A Harmonica Band in 
Your School 


The best proof of what is being ac- 
complished with the Harmonica 
comes from the hundreds of letters 
which we receive from Principals, 
Music Supervisors and Teachers. Ex- 
cerpts from a few recent letters are 
quoted at the right. We are in con- 
stant communication with teachers all 
over the country helping them in 
forming groups for Harmonica in- 
struction. Without charge we fur- 
nish them with Instruction Books, 
Merit Pins for proficiency and other 
teacher helps. At a very nominal 
cost we supply Books of Songs ar- 
ranged for Harmonica playing and 
four part Harmony Charts for groups 
of twenty or more players. 


Many of the school Harmonica bands 
do not confine their activity to the 
school, but also furnish programs for 
churches and civic organizations in 


their community. The children have 
a tremendous pride in their school 
bands and there is keen competition 
to attain the necessary proficiency to 
qualify for membership. 


The high musical standards that have 
been attained by many school Har- 
monica bands have been favorably 
commented on by more than one mu- 
sical authority, and have been the 
means of giving the children a real 
appreciation of music and a correct 
knowledge of musical terms. 


Easy to Teach Harmonica 
with Free Instruction Books 


Our Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” supplies mu- 
sic supervisors and teachers with a 
carefully prepared text book, written 
in a simple way that is readily under- 
stood by the children. Every step is 
fully explained and illustrated. It 
furnishes the pupils with a correct 
knowledge of musical terms and 
phrases, together with a number of 
musical selections arranged for two, 
three and four part harmony work. 


These books are supplied Free to 
Teachers in the quantity required for 
class instruction. Please use the cou- 
pon below to advise us of your re- 
quirements. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 


351 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 
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Read What These Teachers Say 
About School Harmonica Bands 


“Children Interested——Parents 
Delighted” 


“My pupils can now read anything in the key 
of C. They are very much interested and the 
parents are delighted. I think the instruction 
book is fine and easy to follow. I knew noth- 
ing about a harmonica when I sent for the 
books but the pupils and I learned together.” 


* * * 


“Pupils Hungry for Music” 
“You are doing a wonderful work in sending 
these instruction books free. We lave no pub- 
lic school music and no auditorium work and 
I find the pupils are really hungry for music. 
The pupils are very enthusiastic and want tc 
spend most of their time practicing.” 


* * * 


“Boys Give First Assembly Concert” 


“Just two months since our first meeting a 
group of 33 boys gave our first concert in 
assembly. The success which we obtained from 
your instruction book may be expressed by 
quoting our music supervisor—‘How long did 
you say they have been practicing? They play 
remarkably well for the short period they 
have studied.’ ” 
* * * 


“Music Time Too Short” 


“The suggestions you sent me concerning my 
harmonica greup have worked out very well 
with the children. The pupils find the time 
allotted for their harmonica activities all too 
short. and as it comes the last thing in the 
afternoon, we are able to extend the time 
after three o’clock. Thank you for your sug- 
gestions.” * ¢« «& 


“School Harmonica Band Furnishes 
Programs for Churches and 
Other Organizations” 


“The membership in our harmonica band has 
shown a steady increase during the year and 
now we have a peppy band of nearly 40 boys 
and girls. We have furnished programs for 
nearly every church and organization in the 
community and have enjoyed doing it. We are 
thoroughly pleased with the interest the boys 
and girls take in their harmonica band.” 


* * * 


“Music Contest Won by School 
Harmonica Band” 


“My harmonica band consists of pupils from 
the 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


“The community has been very greatly pleased 
over our band and the children take great 
interest in it. We have uniforms for each 
member of which they are very proud. On 
April 20th we entered the County Music Con- 
test and carried away the first prize. I started 
my band with the instructions given in your 
books.” :- os .2 


“Harmonica Orchestra 
Complimented” 


“We have gotten a great deal of good out of 
our harmonica work in the Central School. 
We organized three groups in grades 4, 5 and 
6. Recently we presented several numbers by 
the Harmonica Orchestra in a public program 
and we received numerous complimentary 
comments. The instruction book offers all that 
could be desired and I wish to express my 
appreciation to you for the instruction books 
and for the interest you have shown.” 
* = 


“Harmonica Makes Teaching 
Music Easy” 


“Teaching music has been much easier since 
our harmonica band was organized because 
the pupils look forward each day to the time 
when they can take out their harmonicas. It 
has been an incentive not only for the music 
period but for better work in ali subjects.” 


The above are excerpts from ietters received 
from Principals, Music Supervisors and Teach- 
ers. For obvious reasons the writers’ names 
are not mentioned but may be made available 
to interested parties. 

* * & 


PLEASE USE COUPON BELOW 





M. HOHNER, Inc., 
351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 900B, N. Y. City. 


Please send me without charge: 
Instruction Books 


How Many 


(CJ Please send me (postpaid) of 


How Many 


your Special $1.00 offer. I enclose check 


(or money order) for $ ious 
Name inal 
Address on — 


City... ‘nn a 


State 
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CLuB ExCHANGE 


Norte: In this department THe INstRucTor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange corre- 
spondence with children in other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases—we cannot guar- 
antee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their 
pupils acknowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must be signed by the teachers themselves. 
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Colorado—Pupils of Pleasant View School, Kansas.—The pupils of grades two to eight Pennsylvania.—The seventh- and eighth-grade ¥ 
District No. 28, Montezuma County, Colorado, of my rural school wish to exchange letters, pupils of the Freeburg Grammar School would z 
would like to exchange letters, products, or souvenirs, and products with other schools. like to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, ¥ 
souvenirs with schools, all grades, in the United Address: Miss Vera Hooper, Fowler, Kansas. booklets, and products with pupils in the United & 
> ° ° oes: ) . R h : - e ‘ * - x 
a ig L. ee am ln ae Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of Mount 2: _ wi of . toy Address: Mine + 
—o — _ om Gilead School would like to correspond with - Walter, Freeburg, Pennnsylvania. ¥ 
Delaware.—Miss Mary E. Mosley and pupils schools in other states, countries, and islands. We Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, x 
would like to exchange letters, ee have all grades except the first and third. Ad- and seventh grades of Spring Garden School t 
x aan Se ee = Pane dress: Miss Olive Hendricks, Norton, Kansas. a - gee letters, products, and souvenirs ¥ 
t states, : ia ; are te 
4 possessions of the United States. They promise Kansas.—The boys and girls of grades two, Uni 4 ¢ pupils - schools in all parts of the ¥ 
+ to repl Address: Miss Mary E. Mosley, John three, four, and six of North Star Rural School ne ae Oe Pee and in foreign « 
x > singe Paar they ellos y; would enjoy exchanging letters with children countries. Address: Miss Ethel Reser, Star ¥ 
a mm ° ‘ rt " 4 ‘dota everywhere THe Instructor goes. Address: Route, Honey Brook, Pennsylvania. - 
Illinois —Our sixth, seventh, and eight Mr. Forrest Frease, Ulysses, Kansas. ; ; 
t grades publish a three-page mimeographed paper y ee ; Pennsylvania.—The pupils of grades five and z 
+ every week. We wish to exchange single copies Kansas.—The sixth grade of District 38, six of Laboratory School wish to exchange + 
+ of our paper with other junior high schools. Grant County, will enjoy letters from other letters, pictures, products, and curios with z 
>} Address: Miss Fern Nichols, Public School, sixth grades of schools in Alaska, the West teachers and pupils of the same grades in all x 
t Barrington, Illinois. Indies, and WHawaii. Address: Miss Doris states and outlying possessions of the United ¥ 
x aes . . _—, Hartley, Ulysses, Kansas. States, in Canada, and in foreign countries. Ad- x 
se Illinois.—-Miss Nellie Lewis, teacher of Shilo f doses: DMiee Henne tehallt take School & 
. lo. 2. Carthage. Illinois Maine.—The pupils of my third grade would , a NiCnOls, Laboratory oc, x 
4 School, Rural Route No. 2, Carthage, " } Reuss Ba, 4. Bex 48 f Mr. L. P z 
se and her pupils in grades one to eight, inclusive, like to correspond with and exchange pictures Martin Wash; Pe = se ? Poe E 
7 would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- and products with children in other schools in . , ington, Pennsylvania. E 
x ucts, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils in the United ogg - — aa Puerto Rico—The pupils of grades 7A and ¥ 
ee the United States and any of its possessions. countries who speak of study English. we .| 7B of Mr. and Mrs. Jose Santiago, from the x 
et Illinois —My pupils of grades one to seven, have been studying Hawaii, Alaska, and Swit- Luis Muéfioz Rivera School at San Lorenzo, ¥ 
+ zerland especially. Address: Miss Marion G. would gladly exchange lett d d 
> inclusive, would like to exchange letters, pic- Hawkes, Box 181, Rangeley, Maine ; x4 - r he a4 car ne E 
> tures, and products with other schools in the " . , . souvenirs with pupils of the sixth, seventh, or % 
x United States and its possessions. . Address: Miss Maryland.—Mrs. Harry E. Balling and pupils eighth grades in any state of the Union. Ad- 
a Margaret L. Turner, Rural Route No. 1, Hokis | of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades es 7 ~~ P. O. Box 193, San 
a Id lik h | od d orenzo, Puerto Rico. x 
School, Odell, Ilinois. wou ike to exchange letters, products, an 
, , ee ' -'s + 
i Indiana—My fifth and sixth grades would | aren pasan 5 pa age es = odie South Dakota.—The pupils of Center School ‘ 
x . ’ ms ‘ . od . . 1¢es. : . se l f W ° 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products Dallinn, Bes 44, Coleen: Maretend (rural) o estern South Dakota, would like to 4 
se with other schools in the United States and its 8 ry exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with & 
A possessions. Address: Miss Norma Russell, Michigan.—My sixth-grade pupils would like pupils of other schools in the United States or )- 
H. S. Bldg., Lawrence, Indiana. to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, and foreign countries. Address: Miss Sybil Price, ¥ 
x} : , products with schools in the United States and Center School, Isabel, South Dakota. ¢ 
a Indiana-—Grades five to eight of Canton Add ao 3 “ir x 
, : : . ts ssessions. : 
ae School would like to exchange letters, pictures, Hi Ch ance Mi 18 atlas Mite mame South Dakota—Our seventh and eighth % 
x and products with the same grades in any state .? ee oe grades in the Martin Grade School would like to )- 
+ or possession of the United States or in any for- Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Dis- exchange letters with pupils and teachers in the % 
st eign country. Address: Miss Mary E. Morris, trict 47, grades one to eight, would like to ex- United States and foreign countries. Address: 4 
Rural Route No. 5, Salem, Indiana. change letters, products, pictures, and souvenirs : : . 
4 eae ha a ooh ede Miss Celia Ulness, Martin, South Dakota. + 
: Indiana-—The seventh- and eighth-grade with schools in all other states, foreign countries, x 
- pupils of Mr. Don Bowen would like to corre- or possessions of the United States. Address: Texas.—The pupils of the sixth and seventh x 
x spond with pupils and teachers of the same Miss Luella Vandell, Morris, Minnesota. a of - India Rural School would like to z 
T grades in other states, outlying possessions, and Montana.—My pupils of the eighth grade ee ay Maio oe Saati Meckieks can a & 
+ foreign countries. Address: Mr. Don Bowen, would like to correspond with pupils of other we , : — & 
: : ; ’ Address: Miss Louise Myers, Ferris, Texas 
% Topeka Public Schools, Topeka, Indiana. schools in other states, especially in the South, . ’ ‘ ¥ 
+ Indiana—The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils | and in Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. Ad- Texas.—My third- and sixth-grade geography < 
3 of Miss Catharine Coldren would like to corre- dress: Miss Emma Clark, Fairfield, Montana. classes would like to exchange letters, products, ¥ 
y d with il d teache f the same _ . and pictures with geography classes of the * 
se spond with pupils and teachers 0 e c New Hampshire-—My pupils, first, second, aw d a 
e = in other states, serine geen and fifth, and seventh grades, and I would like to sg States, Nr — Puerto Rico, and : 
ne oreign countries. A ress: Miss Catharine exchange letters, products, pictures, and souve- the Hawauan Islands. ¢y promise to answer x 
x Coldren, Topeka, Indiana. nirs with teachers and pupils of all states, all letters. Address: Miss Sybil Campbell, ¥ 
yk lowa.—My pupils, all grades, are collecting possessions of the United States, and all foreign Box 127, Lamkin, Texas. 4 
x scenic post cards from all states and foreign countries. Our school has a wonderful view of Vermont.—My pupils, grades seven and eight, ¥ 
4 countries. We would like to exchange post Mount Washington. We will try to answer all would like to exchange letters, products, and e 
x = tong Keay ee Miss — — ‘ — Be — - —— ad pictures with pupils in other states and foreign ¥ 
SCCRRER, GTS EES EWR Sy Svea, HOW. a a. —— countries. Address: Miss Ariel F. Cobleigh 
ae . : . gh, & 
+ lowa.—The pupils of Pleasant Grove School, Ohio.—Grades three and four of Eden Cen- Canaan, Vermont. ¥ 
> P : + 
ne No. 5, would like to exchange letters, pictures, tralized School would like to exchange letters, hi : 4 + 
7 and products with all grades in the United pictures, products, and souvenirs with pupils Was ry ge sixth- and seventh-grade z 
> States, its possessions, and foreign countries. and teachers of schools in the United States and pupils of Mrs. Eve . 1003 North Tower t 
Address: Miss Lucille Huss, Rural Route No. 2, other English-speaking countries. Address: Ave., Centralia, Washington, would like to cor- )- 
> Marion, lowa. Miss Geraldine Ellis, Nevada, Ohio. respond with pupils and teachers of the same < 
> : : F grades anywhere. All letters will be answered. ¢ 
> Kansas.—Miss Hazel L. Seaman, and pupils of Oregon.—The pupils of the Oak Dale Rural  - 
+ Summit School, would like to exchange prod- School, District No. 90, grades one to eight, West Virginia—My fifth-grade pupils would + 
> ucts, pictures, and letters with teachers and would like to exchange correspondence, cards, like to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, and ¥ 
St pupils in schools of the United States and other products, souvenirs, and pictures with any products with pupils in other states and foreign + 
x English-speaking countries. Address: Miss school in the United States. Address: - Miss countries. Address: Miss Esther Lubliner, } 
ae Hazel L. Seaman, Atlanta, Kansas. Leora Z. Stevens, Lyons, Oregon. Preston Street School, Bluefield, West Virginia. z 
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A Patriotic Program | 
(Continued from page 18) 


Finding something of value. 

Seeing a small child being “bullied” 
by a larger child. 

Being in your schoolroom with other, 
pupils, your teacher having gone out of 
the room. 

Being sent to buy something at the 
sore, bringing back change. 

Taking part in a fire drill. 

11. Poster Display—“A Flying Pa-| 
triot” —Second or Third Grade. 

A true patriot helped us to realize | 
that the people of the earth are not so | 
far apart after all, and are in truth} 
brothers. Three posters with appropri- | 
ate cuttings are shown in turn, a child 
standing beside each one and describing | 
it. 

FIRST CHILD (poster of sailing ves-| 
yl) —It took this boat many months to | 
cross the ocean. 

SECOND CHILD (poster of steamboat) 
-This boat crossed the ocean in seven 
days. 

THIRD CHILD (poster of an airplane 
ond a figure of an aviator)—Charles 
Lindbergh crossed the ocean in the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” in thirty-three 
hours and twenty-nine minutes. 

12. Songs with Pantomime — “In- 
dian Lullaby” from Hiawatha—First, 
Second, and Third Grades. 

The stage is set with an Indian wig- 
wam, beside which sits a child dressed 
as an Indian mother, with her child be- 
side her. A group of singers in Indian 
costume stands in the background. 

The following texts are suggested: 

“Ewa-yea! My Little Owlet!” 

“Wah-wah-taysee, Little Firefly.” 

13. Action Pantomime—“What a Pa- 
triot Did for All Mankind”—Second 
and Third Grades. 

A family is shown seated about a table 
on which burns a kerosene lamp. The 
children leave to go to bed, bearing 
candles. A member of the family is 
called out on an important errand, indi- 
cating the lack of a telephone. 

A room appears, brightly lighted with 
electricity and having a radio and a 
phonograph. A long-distance telephone 
call is made or received, a telegram is 
sent, an electric train is enjoyed by the 
children, and other applications of elec- 
tricity to human comfort and progress 
are dramatized. 


14. Exercise—“February Acrostic” 
—First Grade. 

A group of children, each holding a 
card bearing one of the letters contained 
in the word February, stands on the 
stage. 

A child places each letter-bearer in 
the Proper position for spelling “Febru- 
ary.” 

Each child repeats his letter, thus 
spelling the word, and the word is re-| 
peated in unison. 

The following acrostic is then re-| 
peated, a line by each child, after which ' 
the whole verse is repeated by the group. | 

February’s heroes— 

Every one is dear— 

Brave, wise, and faithful, 

Righteous, without fear. 

Unafraid as heroes are, 

As strong and true and free, 

Remember, little patriots | 

You and I can be! 

15. Song—“He Serveth Faithfully” 
—All. [This song appears on page 19 of 

is issue. ] 
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You Aren't Half as Sick 


When You're Sick 


nder the IT. C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience with unex- 
pected illness and T. C. U. Protection. We quote the following from a 
letter written by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. Illness doesn’t make you 
half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You 
pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as 
claim is filed. 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
Join the T. C. U. 








Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella and letting T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income 

All These Benefits Are Yours by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Always the 

sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 


by accident or confining illness. Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers 
$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and Te, eee no financial worries, due to Accident or 


your salary has stepped. —Who have a regular income in time of need. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 


you to the house but keeps you from work. Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off 
and mail for complete information. It will place you under 
20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months no obligation. 


when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are A ged — Le TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
, - , t , ident, on Oy te 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 851 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 
10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 851 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


| 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in | 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 
I 
| 


railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your 
policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 
Policies with increased benefits are also issned. Address............... 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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THE 


SOUTH SEAS 
—/t0Om Blackboard to Suef hoard 


Give Routine your chair ... slip off on a Matson-Oceanic luxury liner for a 
surf-board lesson from sun-bronzed youth at Waikiki. A prodigal vacation 
at a low cost that spells bargain. ; 


New, fast schedules now bring Hawaii within five days of California. Ten 
days at sea, and five in the Islands... in a two-weeks’ vacation! In three 
weeks, any number of consider-your-wallet side trips. Fares—First Class 
as low as $110. Cabin Class as low as $75. We shall be glad to forward 
illustrated booklet, “Hawaii All Inclusive Cost Tours”. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDEN .. . We should have written “Hawaii”, but “Eden” 
means the same. Summer Session, June 25 to August 3. Famous educators 
from East and West. Low fees and living costs. Write for details. 

. 


South Seas * New Zealand + Australia via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji. 





Or, capture New Zealand and Australia . . . at the same day-for-day economy 
figure. You can do it in 46 days, or as much longer as you wish. COMING! 
Special low summer vacation fares! 


Let us send you an illustrated booklet about this marine hegira to the Mecca 
of romance and adventure, and the low cost of this delightful errantry. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco. Los Angeles - Seattle. Portland 





Slash in rail fares .. . abandonment of Pullman surcharge ... setting new 
low-level cosis to California and Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia. 
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| How Words Work for Us— Adjectives 


(Continued from page 32) 


Practice writing from memory all the 
words you know that are used as limit- 
ing adjectives; then compare your list 
with that given above. 

Exercise IIl— 

Select a paragraph of eight or ten 
lines from your geography. 
adjectives. Underline those which you 


you to see pictures of things. 


Lesson THREE 


The most common limiting adjectives 
are the words, a, an, and the. Sometimes 
people refer to these words as articles. 
Small as they are, they are often used 
incorrectly. 


Study the following word groups: 


an apple an eagle an icicle 
an ax an evening an idea 
an author an error an initial 
an orange an uncle 
an order an umbrella 
an oasis an umpire 
With what letters do the nouns in 


each group begin? These letters, a, e, i, 
9, and u, are vowels. Sometimes y has 
a vowel sound. All other letters are 
called consonants. Perhaps you have 
known that for some time. 


stand our rules for using the limiting 
adjectives @ and am. Study this rule; 
practice writing it. 
word beginning with a vowel sound; 
use a before a word beginning with a 
consonant sound. 

In the following uses of 4 and an, it 
looks as though the rules were not ob- 
| served. Look sharply at them; sound 

them to yourself; then tell why they 
are absolutely correct. 


an hour a uniform 

an honest man a union 

a unit a universe 

a useful tool a hammock 


Exercise 1V— 

Before we learn anything more about 
how adjectives work for us, let us make 
a summary of the important things 
which you have learned thus far. Here 
is a summary provided for you. Can you 
fill the blanks correctly. 

1. Adjectives may modify the meaning of 
| two parts of speech, namely, _ and 





2. There are two large groups or classes of 
adjectives, called —.___ and 

3. Of these two groups, the _ adjec- 
tives are better for giving us pictures. 

4. The _ adjectives often tell how 
many and which ones, or they help to ask 
questions. 

§. Quite often a adjective stands 
right after a . verb. 

6. We use the little adjective in 
front of words beginning with a vowel 
sound. 


| 
| 
| 


mary and know that it is correct, read it 
through several times. 
be ready to learn something new in the 
next exercise. 
Exercise V— 
When we studied nouns we had two 
large groups. What were they called? 
Look at the italicized words in the 
next three sentences. They are used like 
adjectives. Why? 
1. A Spanish nobleman advanced slowly 
toward the throne. 


king. 





3. Next the American ambassador read it. 


Copy all! 


think are particularly good in helping | 


We need to | 
know these names in order to under- | 


Use an before a} 


After you are satisfied with your sum- | 


Then you will | 


2. The treaty was handed to the Italian | 


From what words were these adjec. 
tives made? Note that they begin with 
capital letters. We shall call them prop. 
er adjectives. Why? They really ar 
one kind of limiting adjective. Can yoy 
see why? All proper adjectives must 
written with capital letters just as prop. 
er nouns begin with capitals. 

Spell the proper adjectives which may 
be made from the following proper 
_nouns. Copy the nouns in one column; 
opposite each noun write its correspond- 
ing adjective. You can get some help 
from a geography. Your teacher will 
help you to correct your spelling, and if 
there are any adjectives for the list that 
no one in the class knows, she will tell 





| them to you. 

1. France 11. Russia 

2. England 12. Turkey 
3. Spain 13. Switzerland 
4. Greece 14. Persia 

5. Mexico 15. Venice 

6. America 16. Arabia 

7. Europe 17. Ireland 
8. Africa 18. Cuba 

9. Denmark 19. China 
10. Sweden 20. Japan 

A Review Exercise For Driti 





1. Copy the following five sentences. 
Leave two lines between the sentences, 
| so that your work will not look crowded 
| when it is finished. Draw curved lines 
to connect adjectives with the nouns or 
| pronouns which they modify. Take your 
| first one to your teacher, so that she can 
see whether or not you are doing it cor- 
rectly. 

1. A dangerous fire broke out near us last 
evening. 

2. The shrill whistle of the big engines 
wakened us. 

3. Although I was sleepy, I hurried out 
into the cold night. 

| 4. The red flames leaped toward the starry 
sky, and dense clouds of black smoke rolled 
| forth. 

5. After a hard fight the brave firemen 
controlled the stubborn blaze. 


Lesson Four 


Sometimes people have trouble in us- 
ing adjectives because they are not care- 
ful about the number of the noun with 
which the adjective is used. You have 
known for some time what is meant by 
singular and plural. Many people care- 
| lessly put a plural adjective with a noun 
| which is singular. Fortunately, only 2 
| very few adjectives change their spell- 
/ing; the others will not cause us any 
trouble. Look at the adjectives in the 
| next two sentences. 
| 1. The florist put many beautiful flowers in 
| the box. 

2. The magazine has such a beautiful cover 
| that I shall keep it. 

| The word beautiful did not change its 
spelling, even though flowers is a plural 
| noun and cover is a singular noun. 

| Those adjectives which do change 
their spelling are the ones which cause us 
trouble. You should say “this boy” and 
“these boys”; “that house” and “those 
houses.” Always use this and that with 
singular nouns, and these and those with 
plural nouns. 

In most of your talking and writing 
you perhaps do use your adjectives cof 
rectly, but there are some uses which 
confuse even grown people. Let us con 
| quer right now these words which aft 








| so troublesome. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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for Us— Adjectives 


(Continued from page 60) 


Practice saying to yourself these sen- 

tences: 

1. I like this kind of book. 

2. Last spring I saw that sort of dress 
everywhere. 

3. We bought this kind of horn. 

4. They ordered that sort of material for 
the costumes. 

§. In a few years all cars will have that 
type of front-wheel drive. 

The three nouns, kind, sort, and type, 
are all singular. Yet many people per- 
sist in using plural adjectives with them, 
which, of course, is quite wrong. 

Fill the blanks with suitable adjec- 
tives: this, that, these, or those. 
1. The physician helps 
people free of charge. 


sort of 





2. We do not see kind of animal 
often. 

3. The children like to play - 
of game. 

4. At noon I 
wells. 

5. I believe 
the South. 

6. Most men prefer 
tainment. 

7. We have gathered enough of — 
kind of flowers. 

8. I still remember 
ago. 

9. Our cook uses 
10. You may look at 
while I search through books. 
11. sled has long runners. 


12. I like kind of fruit. 


. sort 


shall fill all 


_ kind of bird lives in 


_ sort of enter- 


_... days of long 


brand of coffee. 





Programs for Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 13) 


As the teacher develops the units (or 
teaches from textbooks) in these three 
cores, she should keep in mind the ob- 
jectives of elementary education. They 
are: 

An appreciation and understanding of 
the social environment. 

An appreciation and understanding of 
the physical environment. 

The desire for, and the ability to 
participate in, worth-while leisure ac- 
tivities. 

An integrated personality. 

Desirable attitudes and ideals. 

Desirable habits and skills. 

We feel that there are only four types 
of teaching that help to attain these 
objectives. They are: 

Helping the children to learn to solve 
problems. 

Helping them to acquire a skill. 

Helping them to develop appreciation. 


In our opinion, these four types of | 
teaching provide for all necessary school- 
room activities. When the teacher 
plans work, one of these types will be 
in mind. We have developed detailed 
procedure for each of these, if the reader 
is interested. The following articles | 
published in THe INstructor will be 
of great help. 

October, 





magazines | 
| 





“A Primary Program,” 
1932. 


1933. 


mediate Grades,” October, 1933. 
“Teaching Literature,” November, 
1933. 


grams given are based on the assumption 
that all grades are represented. It often 
happens that there are not children in 
each grade. If this is the case, it may be 





Helping them to develop creative abil- 
ities. | 


advantageous to make different group- 
ings. 





A Study of Washington’s Life 


(Continued from page 47) 


2. Washington’s parents were very 
poor. 

3. Washington enjoyed surveying. | 
4. Washington was an excellent | 
soldier. 
§. Washington lived on a farm but | 
he knew nothing about farming. | 
6. Washington was a tall, stately | 
gentleman. 

7. Washington wished no pay. for 
his services as commander in chief | 
of the Continental Army. 
8. Washington wished to be made 
king at the close of the Revolution. 





9. Washington refused the presi- | 


dency for the third term. 
10. Washington lived at Mount 
Vernon. 
B. Completion test. 
Fill in the blanks with the correct 
word or words. 


1. George Washington was born on | 


the ___.... of ____.. in the year 
2. Washington’s brother 

was like a father to the boy. 

3. For three years Washington 
spent most of his time _.._.__. the 
lands west of the Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains for Lord Fairfax. 


4. Washington married 


5. Washington’s house was called 


6. _......... hunting was one of the 
sports Washington enjoyed. 

7. Washington spent ________ years 
in fighting during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

8. Washington was the 
president of the United States. 

9. Washington was . years 
old when he was inaugurated as 
president for his first term. 


The teacher will note that the pro- | 


“A Social-Studies Unit,” September, | 


“An Activity Program for the Inter- | 








10. Washington was president for 
. terms. 


. Key to Tests 


| True-false test— 


1. False 5. False 9. True 
| 2. False 6. True 10. True 
| 3. True 7. True 

4. True 8. False 
| Completion test— 
|1. 22nd, February, 5. Mount Vernon 
1732 6. Fox 
| 2. Lawrence 7. six 
| 3. surveying 8. first 

4. Martha Custis 9. fifty-seven 
10. two 
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A TRIP VIA FRANCE-AFLOAT 


COSTS NO MORE THAN 


A HOLIDAY AT HOME 


Isn’r this your year-for a real vaca- 
tion? ... Europe? An idea! Why 
not? There is an investment which 
can never depreciate in value. The 
educational opportunities are alone 
worth the trip. Consider a summer 
course at the Sorbonne . . . with tours 
of Paris galleries, museums, nearby 
chateaux and cathedral towns. Sur- 
prisingly enough, passage and all need 
cost no more than a summer at the 
seashore or the mountains! 


A trip abroad, via French Line 
Cabin ships, brings Europe within 
reach of even the moderate income. 
And think of what you get! Those 
extra days of France aboard France- 
Afloat . . . where the atmosphere is 
so definitely Continental. The de- 
licious food (rich or plain; and if 
you like, non-fattening) that has made 


French Line cuisine world-famous. 
The service . . . perfect, English- 
speaking of course. The modern 
comforts and conveniences, Then 
there’s always a congenial company 
on the Cabin liners . .. plus deck- 
sports, games, movies, entertainment! 


Across-and-back on a French Line 
ship is a happy introduction and cli- 
max to Europe. And throughout the 
voyage there is the security afforded 
by staunch Breton seamanship, 
renowned for centuries. 


Consult your travel agent now, 
about a trip on France-Afloat this 
summer. He will be glad to tell you 
about special summer courses at 
European universities, make all the 
arrangements, without charging you 
for his services. . . . French Line, 19 
State Street, New York City. 





@ WE DE FRANCE, Jan. 13, Feb. 3 and 24, Mar. 24, Apr.14 * 


Apr.7 * 


PARIS, Feb. 17, Mar. 17, 


CHAMPLAIN, Jan. 20, Feb. 10, Mar. 3, Apr. 3and 21 * LAFAYETTE, Mar, 10 


Trench Line 










































































..and fun for you 


OST maps are dry and dull... but here’s one 
that will keep children on their toes every 
moment of the time! It is free to teachers only. 


A complete map of the United States, 20 by 30 inches, 
in full colors, on heavy paper. More than 150 funny 
informative illustrations, covering vacation areas, 
national parks, industries, many other interesting sub- 
jects. Free from offensive advertising. Comes to you 
postage prepaid, in mailing tube. 


Send the coupon below for your school copy ... the 


supply is limited. 


Greyhound for Every Trip! 


And don’t forget ... Greyhound Bus Lines offer the 
most convenient and economical way to make week- 
end and vacation trips. They serve almost every part of 
the United States. Coaches are exceptionally comfort- 
able, with individual reclining chairs, controlled Tropic- 


write for full information on any trip you may plan. 


GREYAOU ND 


Mail This Coupon For Free Cartoon Map 


Mail this coupon to the nearest of these two addresses, for your copy of free 
“Good Natured Map of the United States’: Greyhound Travel Bureau, East 9th and 
Superior, Cleveland, O. ... of Pacific Greyhound Trovel Bureau, Pine and Battery 
Streets, San Francisco, California . . Jot down here any travel information desired : 


Name 


Address 1-2 








Aire heat. Keep it in mind for the summer outing, and 
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| _ A Lesson on Lincoln 
(Continued from page 30) 


D. Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby. 
E. “O Captain! My Captain!” a 
poem by Walt Whitman. 

F. Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl | 

Sandburg, published (1931) by Har- 

court, Brace & Co., New York, N.Y. 
V. Completion test. 

Fill each blank in the following state- 
ments with the word or words needed to 
complete the meaning. 

1. Abraham Lincoln was 

——- -  leceernver 


born in 
OTs cnaitiias 


2. When Abraham was seven years 
old his father decided to move to __.__.. 

3. Lincoln’s mother died when he 
was only years of age. 

4. At the age of nineteen, Lincoln 
made a trip to on a flat- 
boat. 

§. Abraham Lincoln was __. 
years of age when he moved to Illinois. 

6. Lincoln married ____. ——— 
the year 

7. While candidate for the United 
States Senate, Lincoln debated the slav- 
ery question with 
his opponent. 

8. At the age of 
elected to the presidency. 

9. Lincoln was assassinated by 


es 


_ Lincoln was 


VI. True- false test. 

Some of these sentences are true and | 
some are not. If a sentence is true, 
write T after it; if not true, write F. 


tance to borrow a book. 


1. Lincoln often walked a long dis- | 


2. Lincoln’s father was a well educa- 
ted man. 
3. Lincoln’s early education was very 
limited. 
| 4, Abraham and his sister had great 
difficulty in getting along with their 
stepmother. 
5. Lincoln visited the slave marker 
while he was at New Orleans. 
6. Lincoln did not like to study law. 
7. Lincoln became one of the best 
lawyers in the state of Illinois. 
8. Lincoln thought that it was wrong 
to hold slaves. 
9. As soon as he became President, 
Lincoln determined to free all the slaves, 
10. At the beginning of the Civil War, 
| Lincoln was determined to preserve the 
Union. 





Key to TEstTs 


Com pletion test— 
1. Hardin, Kentucky, February 12, 
1809 
. Indiana 
. nine 
. New Orleans 
. twenty-one 
. Mary Todd, 1842 
. Stephen A. Douglas 
. fifty-two 
. John Wilkes Booth 
rue-false test— 
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enable the class to make a set of chimes. 
| These added variety to the growing or- 
chestra. 

One of the most surprising discov- 
eries was that clay flowerpots had mu- 
sical tones. Flowerpots of varying sizes 
were brought in and experimented with 
by swinging them from a frame similar 
to the one used for the chimes. The dif- 
ficulty in keeping the flowerpots in place 
made the result unsatisfactory, thoug 
| not uninteresting. 

The children made various instru- 
ments of the harp and banjo type and 
were thrilled with the sounds which 
they were able to obtain from the 
strings. 








only in making Panpipes, but also in 


them. 
This project reached out in so many 
directions that I cannot in a brief article 





learned about the following: Pipes of 
| Pan, Mozart’s childhood, Mercury and | 


Eventually enough pipe was collected to | 


Some of the children succeeded not | 


learning to play recognizable tunes on | 


mention all that the children did. In| 
their notebooks they recorded that they | 


A Primary Music Activity 


(Continued from page 22) 


Pires OF PAN 


Pan loved the nymph Syrinx. One day 
he followed her and as he reached to touch 
| her she turned into a river reed. He cut 
the reed down, bound the pieces together 
and they made mournful sounds. And he 
presented to the Greeks a new musical in- 
strument. 


MERCURY AND THE LYRE 


One day Mercury did not have any mes- 
sages to carry. He was walking along the 
| seashore. He stepped on a tortoise shell. 
He stretched strings across it. It made 
very pretty music and this instrument was 
called the lyre. 

Near the close of the school year the 
following program was given. 
| The story of the composer, Mozart, 
was told by one of the girls. 

The teacher played a selection from 
Mozart while the boys marched, playing 
their drums. 

“The Village Blacksmith” was recited 
by one boy, while the others played 
blacksmith. 

The girls danced to music from 4 
Mozart sonata. 

“Old King Cole” was sung as a solo 





| the lyre, Minerva and the flute, and how | and then played on the glasses by one of 


Apollo got the lyre. 

They also recorded that they set to 
| music: “Bobby Shafto,” “Old King | 
| Cole,” “Little Bo-Peep,” “Jack and Jill,” 
“The Wind,” “Rain,” “Little Miss Muf-_ 
fet,” “The Snowflake,” and “We Thank | 
Thee.” 

They read widely in connection with | 
their work. Some of the stories written | 


as a result of their reading are given | 
below. 





the girls, while all the other instruments 
were played softly. 

A duet, “Little Bo-Peep,” was played 
by two girls, while all instruments were 
played softly. 

“The Wind,” composed by the group, 

| was played; also “Bobby Shafto.” 

“Home, Sweet Home” was played in 
conclusion. 

Later a program was given to which 
| the public was invited. 
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The Teacher’s Own Page 


Re-Creating Teachers 


(Continued from page 54) 


“t hadn’t prepared my work and 
therefore would have liked to stay away 
from school to avoid the possibility of 
failing or of having to confess my neg- 


lect. 

“I provoked Bill because I was rude 
and unkind when I laughed at his awk- 
wardness. 

“I don’t think Helen will make a 
good class president, but I don’t want 
Joan to win because I’m jealous of the 
fact that she is the best student in every 
class. 

“I don’t know the correct way to 

t or address strangers, and therefore 
| think about myself instead of them 
and fail to be friendly.” 

It is a simple fact, Miss Barrett, that 
people like kindness, consideration, fair 
play, simplicity, generosity; and that 
just as truly they dislike jealousy, envy, 
pretension, greediness, unkindness, and 
lack of fair play or consideration. These 
facts make no popular appeal, but they 
ae valuable tools for those who can 
think and who are willing to use them. 

Miss Barrett: Certainly much heart- 
ache and bitterness and failure would 
be prevented if people could think 
straight about these things. But why 
do we hate so to be laughed at, to con- 
fess our neglect, to risk failure, and 
such? 

Miss Perkins: Someone has said that 
the greatest fear of man is that his fel- 
lowman will fail to be just, kind, gener- 
ous, understanding, and friendly. 

Miss Barrett: ‘This whole business of 
looking facts in the face and thinking 
about them in terms of our job of living 
satisfactorily and happily, especially 
with our pupils and fellow teachers, cer- 
tainly seems challenging enough to in- 
terest anyone. 

But isn’t there some way to help oth- 
ers to realize this? I’d do anything to 
help Miss X and Mr. Y. Such a contrast 
as they are, for her work seems to have 
become “a shoreless sea of toil,” and he 
never seems to have anything to do! 

Miss Perkins: There are ways of help- 
ing most teachers, thanks to the fact so 
ably demonstrated by Kilpatrick that we 
are never too old to learn, and to the 
equally pertinent fact that sympathetic 
understanding can help to give teachers 
the courage to know themselves. When 
they can recognize that the important 
question is not What am I doing? or 
When? or Where? but Why? and that 
its companion question is, How does my 
iction affect my associates? they have 
their problem well in hand. 

Miss Barrett: That would surely re- 
quire real thinking and understanding. 





Let’s see whether I can apply it to my 
habit of being sarcastic. 

I suppose your first question means that 
it isn’t important for me to consider 
the fact that I am sarcastic, or that I’m 
sarcastic when someone has failed be- 
cause of negligence or by accident, or 
that I express my sarcasm before pupils 
or other teachers. I¢ is important that I 
recognize that I am sarcastic because 
someone has failed to measure up to my 
standards .and thus has hurt my self- 
esteem. 

Whew! I didn’t quite realize where 
this was going to take me. I feel as 
though it ought to kill or cure, espe- 
cially when I think that pupils and 
teachers must many times have been 
justified in their fear that I would not 
be understanding and just and kind in 
my relations with them. 

Miss Perkins: Good; you have the 
right idea. But don’t forget that each 
person is an individual case, even when 
the symptoms seem to be exactly alike. 
For instance, two different teachers may 
say, “With this terrible cold I ought to 
have stayed at home!” However, when 
they face the question, “Why didn’t I?” 
the first may have to admit that he neg- 
lected to leave plans for to-day’s work 
which could be used by a substitute; the 
other that the loss of a day’s salary was 
uppermost in his mind. 

Miss Barrett: This is all much more 
challenging than I imagined. But how 
can I persuade my busy fellow teachers 
to stop and think and plan for this more 
intelligent living? 

Miss Perkins: Time to think as a def- 
inite part of every teacher’s daily sched- 
ule is undoubtedly the first step. Here 
is an individual problem of when and 
where, as well as the necessity of being 
convinced of its value. Professor Brown 
of Princeton challenges his students to 
use fifteen minutes a day, preferably 
early in the day, to consider how they 
can best use those powers of thought 
and understanding with which they 
were created. It is this individual think- 
ing and planning for the best use of our 
powers, whether physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social, or spiritual, that re- 
sults in our re-creation. 


INTERESTING REFERENCES 


Burnham, William H.: Wholesome Per- 
sonality (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1932). 

Page, Kirby: Living Creatively (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1932). 
Riggs, Austen F.: Intelligent Living 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & 

Co., 1929). 








AST month we announced that we were inaugurating a new depart- 
ment under the title, “The Teacher’s Own Page”; this month the 
department has been started with an article by Mary L. Hahn. We 
should like very much to have our readers tell us what subjects they 
wish to have discussed in this department. We intend to make the page 
as practical and helpful as possible, devoting the space each month to 
the type of material for which our readers have expressed a desire. 
We can meet your special needs, however, only by knowing what they 
are. All letters should be addressed to Helen Mildred Owen, 514-516 
Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Overland Limited” is the fastest train 
between Chicago and San Francisco. It 
follows the Overland Route, the Trail 
of 49. You cross Great Salt Lake by rail 
and climb the High Sierra. 
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“Golden State Limited” speeds over the 





direct Golden State Route from Chicago 

to Los Angeles and San Diego, via El 

Paso ( Juarez, Carlsbad Caverns) and 
orful Southwest. 
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The “Cascade” meets you after your trip 
over a northern U.S. or Canadian line 
and brings you south through the Pacific 
Northwest on our scenic Shasta Route 
to California. 








“Sunset Limited” speeds over the Sunset 


Route from New Orleans through the 
Old South and the Southwest to Cali- 


fornia. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 


For detailed information on a trip to 
any Pacific Coast city or to Mexico, 
write to Mr. O. P. Bartlett, 310 South 
pe pop pe Chicago, Ill. He will be 

to you, upon r t, copies 
of our new booklets, “Mexico” and 
“How to See the Whole Pacific Coast.” 
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Go west on one of Southern 
Pacific’s Four Great Routes, 
return on another. See a 
different part of the United 
States each way for not 1¢ 
more rail fare! 


The “New Deal” in train fares is here. 
Pullman rates cut one-third everywhere 
west of the Mississippi! Travel costs to 
California will be lower than ever this 
Summer, And still Southern Pacific offers 
its uni choice of Four Great Routes. 
Go to California on one of these routes, 
come back on another. See a different 
part of the country each way for not 1¢ 
more rail fare than a trip west and back 
on the same route. 

Suppose your destination is Los An- 
geles. We suggest you take the “Golden 
State Limited” for a fast, comfortable 
trip on the direct Golden State Route via 
El Paso. Juarez in Old Mexico is just 
across the Rio Grande. The short sidetri 
to marvelous Carlsbad Caverns is well 
worthwhile. Then continue on through 
the colorful Southwest to Los Angeles. 

For your return trip, speed north to 
San Francisco and come straight back 
across the continent on the “Overland 
Limited”— fastest train from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, climbing the High 
Sierra and crossing Great Salt Lake on 
the thrilling Lucin causeway. Or from 
San Francisco continue north to Portland, 
Seattle or Vancouver, B. C., on our “Cas- 
cade” and cross the continent on a north- 
ern United States or Canadian line. Or 
return on our “Sunset Limited” from 
Los Angeles via the Southwest, the Old 
South and New Orleans. 

Write your own ticket. Use any com- 
bination of the Four Great Routes that 
pleases you. From most eastern and mid- 
western points, you pay no premium for 
this privilege. 


Pullman Rates Cut 


Last year a Pullman lower berth from 
Chicago to California cost $23.63, This 
year it’s only $15.75. Similar reductions 
from all eastern cities on all types of 
Pullman accommodations to every point 
in the West. 


Southern Pacific 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE WEST 
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12 REASONS 


for a vacation in 


NEW ENGLAND 


I. Get more for your money...New 
England vacations are more varied. 2. 
Don’t suffer from heat—enjoy New Eng- 
land’s cool summer climate. 3. Easy to 
get to...less time wasted in traveling. 
4. Greater beauty, more varied natural 
surroundings. 5. All members of your 
party can find their favorite sports. 6. 
Mountains, lakes, ocean and woods so 
near together they can all be sampled 
within a few hours. 7. Good roads, good 
train service. 8. Every sports opportunity. 
®. A dash of the old-world with all the 
conveniences of the new. 10. Quaint, 
spotless hotels. 11. New England cook- 
ing...enough said! 12. A sincere wel- 
come, less boisterous 


Boston, Mass. 


bd r 

' i 2 

® New Enoianp Councin ' but more heart-felt. 
. Statler Building. Boston. M : Write today for frec 
eee Sie ca espn § booklet. It will help 
; Please send me free copy of your profusely illustrated ; you get the most for 
gq Semen, 4 # your vacation dollar. 
' 1 < 
. bee as Act now! Plan early! 
; He . New England Coun- 
5 Address t cil, Statler Building, 
' ' 

5 ' 

r ' 
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As natural to enjoy 


chewing gum as to 


run and play... 


...as a matter of fact these pleasures are 
very important from the standpoint of 
exercise. Children require the exercise 
gum gives in this day of soft foods. It 
helps let their jaws develop properly. 
And tested experiments in 
research show that chewing 


a ie ee F, gum five to ten minutes after 


Forward Looking 


businass groups shun ex- 
trav/igant statements. They 
ca’, upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


meals has the tendency to 
reduce tartar and decay.Gum 
chewing should not only be 
“permitted” but encouraged. 
There is a reason, a time and 


place for gum. 
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FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE PROPER NUTRITION, 


A Test about Winds 


(Continued from page 51) 


Key To Test 


1. horizontal 14. westerly 

2. air 15. less 

3. trade winds 16. less 

4. ocean 17. less 

§. heated 18. more 

6. land, water 19. more 

7. from 20. from 

8. high, low 21. northeast, 

9. westerly winter monsoons 
10. westerly 22. summer monsoons, 
11. upward rain 


12. rotation of 23. northeast trade 
the earth 24. westerly 
13. monsoons 25. direction 


Faith and General 
Washington 


(Continued from page 43) 


house. I’m a little weary of riding just 
now. The walk will do me good. 

FAITH—I do believe he is coming here. 
How tall and handsome he is! 

(A knocking is heard at the door at 
right.) 

FAITH (going to door)—Good morn- 
ing, sir. My parents are not at home, 
but perhaps I can tell you what you 
wish to know. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—May I come 
in? 

FAITH—Certainly. Come right in, 
sir. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—And pray 
where are your parents, little one? 

FAITH—They and James, my brother, 
have gone to the village for the parade. 
James looks very fine in his uniform. 
I’m sure the General will be pleased to 
see him marching. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Tell me, 
little maiden, why are you not with 
them? Did you not care to see the 
General? Why are you here alone? 

FAITH—Oh, I’m not alone. Nero, 
our big dog, is about somewhere, and I 
have my dolls and my new book to keep 
me company. I do wish I might see the 
General. James is quite proud that he 
will see the General before I do. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (smiling) — 
You are a brave little girl. You are 
wise when you say you are not alone. 
One is never alone who has a good book 
to read. But tell me, could you get a 
little food for a hungry man? I have 
ridden a long way since daylight and it 
is now nearly ten o'clock. 

FAITH (pointing to her chair by the 
window)—If you will sit there I will 
soon have a lunch ready for you. (She 
exits at left. The General sits in chair, 
picks up book, and reads a few sentences 
aloud.) 

FAITH (Returns with tray, which she 
places on a table. Removes from the 
tray a cup and saucer, bread, butter, 
cheese, honey, and a plate. Goes out 
and returns with a teapot. Pours tea.) 
—yYour lunch is served, sir. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (standing 












near the chair placed for him at the 
table, and about to be seated )—My | 
little maid, I thank you for this lunch. | 
You may tell your brother James that 
you not only saw the General before he 
did, but that you served a very nice 
lunch to him right here in your own 





DENTIST'S CARE, PERSONAL CARE, AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


home. 
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ACHING FEET 


Rheumatic-like Leg Pains? 








ae 


If your feet tire and ache; if you have rhen. 
matic-like foot or Jeg pains, callouses on 
the soles or pains in the heel—it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that you have weak 
or fallen arches. You'll get relief at once 
with Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers. They re. 
move muscular strain which causes the 
pain and restore your arches to normal, 
after which they no longer need be worn, 
Made under Orthopedic supervision 
in the largest institution in the world 
devoted exclusively to the feet. Sold and 
expertly fitted at leading Shoe and Dept. 
stores everywhere. $3.50 _ Other Dr, 
Scholl’s Arch Supports $2.00 to $10.00 pair, 


For booklet on causes, sym ptoms and treatment of 
Weak Arches and other foot troubles, write Dr, 
Scholl's, Dept.42,213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, iL, 


Dr’ Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 
AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 








A PRACTICAL WAY TO TEACH YOUR 
PUPILS TO MAKE ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
This book is compiled upon your own 
pedagogical method of “teaching through 
play-practice”. Its 96 pages decuthe 
making of 33 electrical devices... bells, 
buzzers, secret locks, signals, 

electro magnets, etc. 


A DIME FOR A SINGLE COPY. 
CHEAPER PRICES BY QUANTITIES 


If you wish to ensure that all your 
pupils have this book in which is an 
illustrated description of the princi- ¢ 
ples of electricity and also of dry bat- 

teriea, we will be glad to supply them at 1 to 24 copies 
10c apiece; 25 to 50 copies at 9c; 50 to 99 copies at 
8c; 100 or more at 7e apiece. Write Dept. B49, 
National Carbon Company, Inc., New York City. 











The most outstanding offer 
made. We actual d our 
choice of a, aan Gartihed, Per: 


E57 tapes in yor vm bon 
EASY TERMS WITHOUT a PENNY DOWK 
ELGINS —orC.0.D.toPAY! ®:°7 


HAMILTONS friends, Wear » beautiful dimond 
BULOVAS stingy Er aaigr laos sepa, 


reex Ta ain Pipes 
HELZBERG’S Oh 4MoNe. one. 
New Deal Government Jobs 
Start $1,260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advat- 
tage because of their training and education. Many 
early examinations expected. These have big pay. 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. W245, Rochester, N. Y. 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


— 


CUT ME OUT! 


I've an opportunity for capable, educated wo- 
men to take charge of field work for national 
concern, Previous road experience helpful 
but notessential. Must be satisfied with $5.0 
a day tostart and be willing to work hard durt- 
ing training period, For details, mail me t0 
CHRISTY, Inc., Dept. T, Newark, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Government Pos 
tions; commence $105—$175 month. Write tod 
for valuable free information. INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
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If you are one of those who dearly love to see 
new places — and new faces, like to do new, 
different things and above all like to get a very 
large dollar’s worth for every dollar that you 
spend, sail away this summer on a President 
Liner go-as-you-please cruise to the Orient! 


Japan, China and the fascinating Philip- 





pines are closer than you ever dreamed when 
you go on the big, swift President Liners over | 
the fast Short Route from Seattle ...And they | 


are the world’s most thrilling lands. 


Won't you let us tell you all about them 
before you settle on any other summer trip? 

We'd like to tell you about the cities you'll 
see, the strange, foreign sights and the famous 
places where you may spend glorious days 
for a song... And we want to tell you about 
the President Liners whose regular, frequent 
sailings allow you to stopover wherever you 


want to, continue your trip when you get 


ready to go on. Also, about our special Con- 
ducted Cruises for this summer. 

No other service is like President Liner 
service. Get the details from your own travel 
agent or at any one of our offices. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
8t., Chicago; 311 California St., SanFrancisco. 
Or Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Portland, Ore., San Diego. 


AMERICAN 
Mail Lins 


HEAD OFFICE: 760 STUART BLDC., SEATTLE 


SHORT ROUTE ALLOWS YOU MORE 
TIME ACTUALLY IN THE ORIENT 
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A Health Unit 


(Continued from page 27) 


paper towels. Out of this life situation | 
the children learned from one another | 
many things that had present value. | 

H. Health. | 
1. Individuals contributed stories | 
stressing the dangers of having 
dirty hands. 

2. The value of drinking milk or 
cocoa was impressed through pic- 
tures, stories, and rhymes. 

3. A midday lunch period was 
added to the day’s program. Op- 
portunity to recommend foods for 
lunches that had health value was 
afforded. 
4. Physical activities, directed and | 
undirected, were held outdoors in 
mild weather. 

5. Toothbrushes and holders were 
supplied to those unable to afford | 
them. 

6. The correct usage of the tooth-| 
brush was demonstrated several 
times, after which the children 
were put through the actual drill 
weekly. 

7. The importance and use of the 
handkerchief were emphasized. 

8. Pupils were measured and 
weighed at the end of the fifth 
week and at the close of the enter- 
prise. 

I. Physical activities. 
1. The Health Dance [directions 
for which appear at the end of the 
unit] afforded rhythmic training. 
2. Musical exercises that suggested 
hopping, skipping, running, flying, 
swaying, leaping, galloping, danc- 
ing, etc., promoted originality, 
spontaneity, freedom, and grace. 
3. Games and undirected play not 
only gave the child abundance of 
bodily exercise, but also taught him 
how to work, play, and live with 
others. 

J. Music. 
1. An orchestra, consisting of har- 
monicas, bells, rattles, drums, and 
rhythm sticks, was trained to play 
for the songs and dance. 

2. During the unit the orchestra 
(eight children) learned to play 
the following selections: “Good 
Morning,” “Before School,” and 
“The Alphabet.” 

3. The class also learned to sing 
“Bed Time,” “Ready for School,” 
and “Ann’s Teeth.” (All the songs 
except “The Alphabet” were taken 
from The Music Hour and Hollis | 
Dann Music Course, First Year. | 
“The Alphabet” may be found in | 
The Everyday Song Book. ‘The 
last part of “The Alphabet” was 
changed to fit our needs.) 

V. Culminating activities. 

A. Delegates from a local newspaper 

came to inspect the unit and to hear 

the children tell of the activities. 

B. Health Day. 

1. Health Day in the form of an 
assembly brought the unit to a 
fine climax. In response to invita- 
tions, parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren gathered to see the exhibit and 
entertainment. The chairman with 
his various committees took the en- 
tire responsibility for its success. 
Games, rhymes, poems, moving 
pictures, dances, speeches, and 
music made up the program, with 
every child participating. 














2. The most interesting feature for 
the pupil, and perhaps the most 
vital toward securing co-operation 
of parents, was the distribution of 
passports to all those that had 
gained weight. This included 
every child. 

C. Pupil evaluation. 
1. The day after the assembly, the 
class met to talk over the unit, 
why and how it was valuable to 
them, to the school, to their 
parents; why their enterprise suc- 
ceeded; how it could have been im- 
proved. ; 

VI. General outcomes. 

A. Pupil growth. 
1. The unit aided the child to form 
health habits. 
2. It gave him health information 
that had a permanent value. 


3. It gave him a better social un- | 


derstanding. 


4. It went a long way toward re- 


leasing his creative abilities. 

B. Teacher’s growth. 
1. The unit acquainted her with 
the viewpoints of many leading 
educators. 
2. It gave her the privilege of see- 
ing the child at work and play as 





her primary concern. 

3. It enabled her to provide an en- 
vironment that challenged every, 
child to effort. 


THe HeattH Dance 


The class is divided into groups of 
eight. Each group forms a circle, grasps 
hands, and faces outward. The children 
sing to the tune of “The Alphabet” the 
following. 

A, B (1 slide), 

C, D (1 slide), 

E, F, G (clap hands three times; turn 

to face in), 


‘H, I (1 slide), 
J, K (1 slide), 
L, M, N, O, P (clap for each letter) ; 





Q, R, S, and T, U, V, 

(double U) and X, Y, Z (on Q, 
grasp hands and skip in same di. 
rection until alphabet is finished) ; 
Tra, la, la, la, 

Health, you see (drop hands and turn 
slowly around), | 

Makes us hap - py (clap, point, clap, 
point) 

As can be (stamp three times). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Dann, Hollis E.: Hollis Dann Music 
Course, First Year (New York: 


American Book Co.). 

The Everyday Song Book (Chicago, IIl.: 
The Cable Co., 1922). 

Health Education—New York State 
Syllabus (Albany, N.Y.: The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
Press). 

McConathy, O., and others: The Music 
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Mirick, G. A.: Progressive Education 
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Child-Centered School (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co.). 
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Child (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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Do you know that even your regular surnmer 
vacation allows you ample time for a thrilling 
trip Round the World? 

It does! 

And the world-famed President Liners that 
sail every week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco will take you in luxury this 
year for less than you would spend for many 
a very ordinary vacation. 


Start planning now to go, via Hawaii and 


| the Sunshine Route. Visit 21 ports in 14 dif- 
| ferent countries, including Japan, China, the 
| Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, ltaly, France 


...as you sail 26,000 miles on the happiest 
ships that cruise the seas. 

Stopover wherever you like, then continue 
on the next or a later President Liner exactly 


when you want to. Or go all the way around 


| on the same vessel—for even the shortest 


complete trip by President Liner allows you 
generous time ashore. 

Get all details from your own travel agent 
orat any one of our offices. You will be amazed 
to find out how little you need spend in addi- 
tion to your fare. Get the details this very week. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 1108. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco. 
Or Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Portland, Oregon, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego. 


Gi oo 0 a 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA VIA HAVANA 
AND THE PANAMA CANAL FROM 
$120 TOURIST, $165 FIRST CLASS 
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The DRESS 
thet Ql 


your friends 























—Can be yours at 


half the usual cost! 
P N°? ONE need apologize for sav- 


ing money, these days! Espe- 
cially when you can be better dressed 
thaa ever before—and sti// save! 
Learn about the’ Finish-at-Home” 
a Plan by which thousands of fashion- 
able women dress beautifully— 
on an economy budget. 


Just look through our ‘*Maga- 
zine of Fashion” for Spring. It 
offers you the smartest new styles 
of Paris and Fifth Avenue...and 
what's more, far greater variety 
than you can find in any one shop 
anywhere. 

Choose the dress you'd like to 
wear... We will cut it to your in- 
dividual measurements and our 


every bit of difficule sewing. We 
furnish all the trimmings an ‘find- 
ings ...all you have to do is sew 
a ew simple seams—and, inan hour 
or two, step out in a dress that fits 
betrer than the most expensive 
store clothes! 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


» famous Americ 
list, has become associated with 


will be at the head of our new 
BETTY WALES Depastaneat. Her exclusive 
models will be shown on 7 ax our “Magazine of 


Fashion.” Send for it—/t’s 
FIFTH AVENUE 


MODES, Inc. 





74 Fifth Avenue, Dept.43 ,New York,NY. | 


Send me my FREE copy of the “Magazine of Fashion” 
Name 
Address 


City 








State. 
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Teacher, 
Experience, Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Housekeeper. 

‘ ‘[™ glad I did it! If I hadn't 

answered the advertise- 
ment, ‘Step Into a Well-Paid 
Position,’ I'd be in the same 
class with other teachers now. 
Dissatisfied with the salary 
cuts, tired of waiting months 
- before I was paid, but still 
having to carefully supervise the endless duties of 
education. When the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘Your 
Se Big Opportunity,’ arrived, I realized that here 
was everything I was seeking—and enrolled that 
evening. Although I had no previous hotel experience, 
my FIRST POSITION after graduating from the Lewis 
Schoois was Executive Housekeeper of this famous hotel 
I owe it all to my Lewis Leisure-time Training.” 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and 
women in hotel, club, restaurant and institutional fleld 
Hundreds of graduates put in touch with positions in last 
six months as Menagers, Assistant Managers, Housekeep- 
ers, Hostesses and $1 other different types of well-paid 
positions. Living often included. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Lewis graduates, both young and 
mature, winning success. G 


ment Service, 
rangement with the more than 23,000 Western Union 
offices. Write your name and address in margin, and mail 
this ad TODAY for Free Book, which gives full details. 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, fom i8-90'1, Washington, D.C. 
EUROPE opexsnien 
e $395 e cont “Washington form, » sroup—reduce 


Also lower priced 9 ammer Cruises Saar Waster Kaas. 


METROPOLITAN _.. GUNNER, » BOSTON 
Be e191 — 
. 1929, 1930, — 1932. 


“0 SEROADCAST. M 


St... N. erate Weshingtae, De. 


Wedding” 


Write for Samples 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 

















U 

















est avteatione cout PRICES 
hand-engraved $10.00 
inclading two sets of two sets of — 
ript Lettering - 
ies 0 Visiting Garde i: 7) 
1040 Chestnut St., 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, and | 
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Physiology Test 
(Continued from page 51) | 


V. After each term write the name of 
the system of the body to which it be- | 





longs. The systems are given below the 
list. 
1. stomach 6. lungs 
2. cerebrum 7. ears 
3. blood 8. auditory nerve 
4. spinal column 9. ganglia 
5. heart 10. liver 

Systems: Nervous, Circulatory, Re- 
spiratory, Purifying, Special Senses, 


Framework of the Body, Digestive. 


Key To Test 





expert men-tailors will complete | 


| 
| 





I. 1. False §. False 
2. True 6. True 
3. False 7. True 
4. False 8. True | 
I. a 15) £4 k. 1 | 
b. 2 g. 6 l. 7 
c. 8 h. 3 m. 10 | 
d. § i. 11 n. 9 
e. 14 j- 12 o. 13 
III. 1. kept at a temperature of 142 | 
degrees for twenty minutes 
2. harmful gases 
3. nicotine 
4. remove waste 
5. cerebrum 
6. indigestion 
7. base of the trunk 
8. milk 
9. left shoulder 
IV. 1. small §. handkerchief 
intestine 6. vertebrae 
2. arteries 7. skeleton 
3. nose 8. lungs 
4. open 9. sterilization 
V. 1. Digestive §. Circulatory 
2. Nervous 6. Respiratory 
3. Circulatory 7. Special Senses 
4. Framework 8. Special Senses 
of the Body 9. Nervous 


10. Purifying 





Without Previous | 


Decorations for a 
Patriotic Party 


(Continued from page 15) | 


| and angles to the center, making ten 


| pieces. Paste five of these pieces on the 


| white star, making each point half red 


Good grade school education, | 
lus Lewis Training, qualifies you in leisure time, at home. | 

tration FREE of extra cost in Lewis National Place- | 
which covers country through special ar- | 


and half white. Cut a square hole in | 
the center of the star, and slip it over 
the trunk, bringing it far enough down 
to form a base. Pinch up the folds lead- 
ing to the points. A square of white | 
paper for the name is folded and inserted 
where the blue paper overlaps. 
The candy or nut dish is made as fol- | 
lows. For the base, cut a star from a 
34-inch square of white paper, paste it 
on a 4-inch square of blue paper, and | 
trim the blue to form a narrow border. 
| Fold and cut diagonally three 3-inch 
| squares of red paper. Five of these tri- 
angles make the star-shaped cup. Fold | 
| the apex of each triangle part way 
down; then fold the two side points to 
| the base, making their upper edges meet 
the sides of the small folded triangle at 
the top. Join the five sections by past- 
is | ing the side points together. Attach to 
| the base, pasting the five right-angled 
points so that they alternate with the 


























points of the blue and white base. Made 
in a larger size, with the base reinforced, 
this may be used as a centerpiece. 
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Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 

By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 
any school. The contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 
tics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations ~~ Lin- 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln 


logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. a mate- 


rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
postpaid. | 


is a goodly amount for each grade. 


. . ’ J 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 

_ Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book 
a splendid selection of material = which to choose 
for a Washington program The contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrosties; Verses for Familiar es ; Quota- 
fone from Washington; Quotations about Washington 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many a 
the plays an entire rooniful of beh may take part. 
Abundant material for ~ SS smal] ‘eee as well as 
40 cents, postpa 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
New Year's, Valentine Day, ellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions ‘for set- 
| up a Maypole with diagrams for ba] the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collestion of pieces to speak consisting <= the ———_ 
most childlike verses imaginable. = 
tains 18 dialogues and plays te the little ite peice - 

‘The Pied Piper’’ which is opted 
am. Pa... of the plays “‘act”’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
Mother Goose and Seley 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for grey child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three —— dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and other entertainment material arranged in 
complete programs for all the various ee and spe- 
cial occasions during the school year 64 
Full cloth covers. rice $1.50, postpaid. With 
Instructor, 1 year, $3.20 


cents, 


the older ones. 


sides the pageant of ‘ 
to any general 


ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, 
tale characters, and grown persons. 
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The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover 
—size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to- 
use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 
page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. 
The material is new and has not 


Provides 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com- 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
price of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 


—Use This Order Blank—Pay Mar. 5th If More Convenient— 


[In. Feb. 34] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for 1] 


] 2 years, $3.00. 


[) Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 


Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


The above order totals $ 


Name. 
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_._ State. 


I am enclosing herewith. 
I will remit not later than Mar. 5, 193+ 
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“Washington’s Inauguration 
at Philadelphia, 1793” 


(Continued from page 11) 


french artist and teacher, for whom he| With this as a background, he started 
id been named. Géréme strengthened | to fulfill his dream of making a pictorial 
the young artist’s ability by criticism] record of American history. His death 
ind encouragement. He advised Ferris|in March, 1931, interrupted the progress 
look to his own country rather than|of this noteworthy undertaking. 
w foreign scenes for subject matter,| In 1916, the city of Philadelphia, in| 
aying: “We paint best that with which | tribute to the artist’s excellent work, | 
ye are most familiar.” |arranged a gallery for the showing of 
It was then that Ferris decided to his fine collection. This gallery hap- 
udertake historical painting. This| pened to be the same room in Congress 
meant that it was necessary for him to) Hall in which President Washington had 
inow the past, for historical painting | been inaugurated in 1793. 
must be historically correct. Therefore} In October of 1931, the pictures 
ie spent several years in Europe, espe-| were moved to the Arts and Industries 
dally in England and Belgium, learning | Building of the Smithsonian Institution, 
werything he could about seventeenth-| Washington, D.C., to which they were 
entury architecture, costumes, man-| presented by Mrs. Ferris. 
wrs, customs, and furnishings. He| Ferris’ undertaking was one into! 
fled notebooks with sketches and his! which he put all his heart and mind and 
nind with an understanding and appre-j ability, and the joy of such an expres- | 


dation of the past. sion is reflected in his paintings. 
, Teach them 
A Pictorial History | 
2 (Continued from page 14) to 


Much of their research was done first-| been more alike. Both sought to portray 
hand, a great deal being from old pic-|a historical subject. 

tures and documents and still more from| A problem which was worked out in a 
reading. fifth grade that I was teaching may sug- 
These children had decided that often | gest activities which any second, third, 
they could draw what they wanted to|or fourth grade might undertake. The 
____| [apress more accurately than they could) children were studying the growth of 
write it. The entire class was using| the American colonies through the lives 
manuscript writing, and the ability to|of historical characters who helped to 
N. Y form the letters with a feeling for| develop them, such as John Smith, Lord 
7 acing and legibility was well devel-| Baltimore, William Bradford, and 
oped. The children voted that the writ-|George Washington. The class asked to 
ing should be done on the page with the | make for art work pictures which would 7 
ilustration whenever possible, and since} tell about the things learned in history. 
R the book was to be their gift to the| Someone thought that to bind the pic- 
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school, they were eager to have every|tures into a book would be an excellent 
prt of it beautifully and accurately! project. The idea was carried out. 


made. No details were too small to be; This book differed from the one made GOOD HEALTH and good 
carried out. by the third grade in that it was a fold- 
The teacher encouraged the class to| ing book and could be used as a frieze grades usually go hand 


draw and paint in a large way. There-| if desired. Both classes, however, sought 


) OK fore the book had to be large. The il-| books for information and looked at pic- in hand. Modern educa- 





listrations were made,on newsprint 20/ tures to learn about how people dressed tion recognizes this by in- 
ly 28 inches and mounted on brown |at that time and how they lived. The . ils j 
wrapping paper 24 by 34 inches. Some) children, dressed in costumes of the structing pupils in proper 
children made their pictures with crayon | period, posed as models for each other. habits of diet and health. 
d cover | 4 pencil. Others used poster paints.| For the celebration of Washington’s 
ady-to- | The lettering was done with a large, soft | Birthday there might well be the pre- 














To help you in this important work, the Home 








graphy, lad pencil. senting of a problem started several 
nentary There was a great deal of discussion| weeks before. A Child’s Life of George Economics D f the Kell 
. ers of the subject before the children! Washington, by Louise Embree [E. P. onomics Department of the Kellogg Company has 
_stories § “ated work on the book. Each child| Dutton and Company, publishers], is a prepared special material outlining the rules of right 
16 full- § #ected the part which was of most in-| delightful presentation of the life of this - ; 
ge = terest to him and found information| great man. Parts of it would interest living and eating. 
has nO JF that would help in telling the story.|first-graders, and certainly second and 
| He also studied pictures in order to be|third grades would find in it much Kellogg’s PEP is fine for youngsters. It furnishes 
an ible to draw his illustrations. Art andj material to help them understand the ’ 
OR, history and literature were combined to| character of our first president. the nourishment and energy of toasted wheat . . . 
.20. make for a more complete understanding| To illustrate such a story would be of . . 
oa of a given subject. | great value. Also, to gather stories and plus extra bran... flaked and crisped. Mildly laxa- 
en Some of the pictures took weeks to| poems from many sources and retell ; . oa . ‘ ” 
193... | Take, but the result showed an under-| them through pictures would help to) tive. It helps children to “Keep going with PEP. 
> sanding of what had been done. Peo-| crystallize for the child his informa- ; . 
le occurred in these illustrations as|tion. If he knew that Ferris had to Have us send you the interesting Kellogg instruc- 
$3.00. taturally as trees, houses, or border de-| study all the best stories about the life . , <2 ; 
Jitional. | signs. of Washington that he could find in tion aids free. Pamphlets on nutrition and every- 
As I watched the children at work,| order to paint a true picture, there | A 
i shat hese wee 2 poublans thet wes| would be a luk bevwaen the ohd sad day cookery. Home Economics Department, 
within the ability of the children, | the artist. Kell Company. Battle Creek. Michizan. 
%¢ which called for many skills and al-| Enthusiasm on the child’s part for the | 86 pany» x, ‘6 
for individual expression. It} subject matter and encouragement from meena 
. 5, 198% Ff Prompted a child to give his best. Had!|the teacher in expressing his feelings 





Ferris himself talked with the children will help the pupil in his drawing and 
ind offered suggestions, the spirit of Painting and his general understanding & 
—a ‘heir undertaking and his could not have | and appreciation. 
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Peo with Northern Pacific Railway, Alaska Steamship Company 
and The Alaska Railroad to Alaska—where Nature monopolizes 
the sun 20 hours a day and blossoms into a magical beauty only 


the Northland can attaia. 


Cross the continent on the North Coast Limited, “crack train” of Northwest 
United States, then sail from Seattle, under the American flag, aboard the splendid 
ships of the Alaska Steamship Company. On the calm, mountain-guarded waters of 
the Inside Passage, and under the spell of the Gulf of Alaska, you will achieve 
a peace of mind, which the busy world of the lower latitudes does not know. 

You should explore the amazing Interior of Alaska. From Seward, the 
Alaska Railroad penetrates rich treasuries of wealth and scenery to Fairbanks, 


almost to the Arctic Circle. 
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Alaska trips are inexpensive. May we tell you more about them? 


THE ALASKA LINES—ALL AMERICAN ROUTE 
FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


The Alaska Railroad Northern Pacific Ry. 


CHICAGO 
Room 321, 333 N. Michigan Bivd. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


SEATTLE 
ROOM 4-C, PIER 2 


ST. PAUL 
603 NO. PAC. BLDG. 








How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—from cotton field to finished 
sheets. .. Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. . . Samples of 
raw cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 








Teacher Wanted | 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 

Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘The Story 
of Pequot,"’ postpaid, for use in my 
classes. 


es 
Grade. ....School. . 
Address. .... 


City, State 








Warce the 


tides of economic change 
from the safe vantage of 
an Annuity Income. 


It is definite, guaran- 
teed and unfluctuating 
in amount as long as you 
live. 

Interested? Write for 
our booklet. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston. MasSacnuserTs 





197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me booklet, “You Can 
Have an Income as Long as You Live.” 


Street and No. 
Gly. os «s'Gie 


1. 2-94 
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Coasting Days 


CALEB—What’s up? 


jim—Matter enough! Wait until you | 


see what the King’s men have been up 
to! 

THOMAS, CALEB, AND JOE (fogether) 
—What? 

ED—They have spread ashes on our 
hill to ruin the coasting, and broken all 
the ice on Frog Pond! 

CALEB—W hat can we do about it? 

ED—Nothing, I guess. We're only 
schoolboys. It seems pretty childish to 
me for grown-up soldiers to torment 
boys. 


THOMAS—Can’t we clean the ashes 


off? 


ED—Of course we can, Tom. We'll 
get all the fellows working after school, 
and in no time we'll have the slide as 
good as ever. 

CALEB—Come on, or we'll be late. 

(All exit at right.) 


Act II 
(The yard behind Boston Latin 


School, during recess three days later. 


All the boys of the first act, and Paul | 


Stevens, Sam Fuller, and as many others 
as desired, are gathered in small groups, 
talking angrily. Phrases such as “We 
won't stand it,” “Mean old redcoats,” 


are heard.) 


ED—Now wait a minute, fellows. 


This won’t get us anywhere. 


CALEB—Well,we don’t get anywhere 


with all those ashes on the hill, either. 


(Several boys laugh.) 

jim—Let’s go down to camp and 
pepper those soldiers with snowballs. 

SEVERAL BoYs—Yes, let’s. 

THOoMAS—Oh, no. They might fire 
on us. 

saM—Paul and I complained to some 


_of the soldiers last night. We met them 


coming through the Common. They 
laughed at us and said we were “little 
rebels.” 

CALEB—This is the third day they 
have spoiled our hill, and it does seem 
too unfair. 

yim—T'll warrant even the officers 
think it is a huge joke. 

PAUL—Maybe it would do some good 


to see General Haldimand. He is quar- | 


tered in that house yonder (pointing). 

ED—RBetter yet to go direct to General 
Gage. He looks good-natured. 

THOMAS—Good for you, Ed. 

yoe—That’s it! That’s it! 

(The boys nod to one another, evinc- 
ing their approval.) 

Ep—All right, then. After school we 
will go in a body to Province House, to 
see General Gage. 

SEVERAL Boys—And you shall be 
spokesman. 

ED (lowering voice and raising band 
cautiously)—Mind you don’t breathe a 
word of this in school, for Master Lovell 
is a Royalist, and he wouldn’t approve. 

yor—He’d likely make us all stay in. 

(A bell rings off stage at left.) 

THOMAS—There’s the bell. 


ED—Quiet, now. 
(All exit at left.) 


Act Ill 


(The Province House. Both General 
Gage’s room and the corridor outside 
are shown. This may be accomplished 
by the use of screens or a curtain 
stretched from rear center to proscenium 
arch, dividing the stage into two parts. 
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in Old Boston 


(Continued from, page 45) 


If this is impractical, the imagination of 
the audience may be called upon to yjy. 
ualize the wall. They will be assisted by 
the pacing back and forth of the Sentry 
from rear of stage to front. 

(General Gage’s room is at the righ 
of the curtain. There is @ small table 
at extreme right, with General Gage 
seated behind it, General Haldimand gy 
| the right side. They are conferring to. 
gether over maps spread on the table. 
During altercation of sentry and boy; 
they talk together silently. 

(The sentry is walking at left of cur. 
tain, musket over right shoulder. All 
the boys enter from left. The sentry 
brings gun to “port,” challenging them, 
| that is, his left hand grasps the stock, 
which brings the gun diagonally across 
his body, muzzle pointing upward.) 

SENTRY—Halt! Who’s there? 

ED (stepping forward)—Some boys 
from the Latin School, sir. We wish to 
speak to General Gage. 

SENTRY—The General is busy. 

ED—But it is very important, sir. ]: 
| is about our snow hills. 
| SENTRY (raising voice)—I tell you 
_the General cannot be bothered with 

school children. Do you not realize 
| that he is the Governor of the Colonies? 

(General Gage grips his companion 
by the arm and leans forward, listen- 
ing.) 

ED—Yes, sir, that we do and that is 
why we wish to see him. 

SENTRY—And I say you shall not! Be 
off with you! (Shoves those nearest 
him with butt of gun, boys backing 
away, frightened.) 

GENERAL GAGE (calling from his 
room )—Sentry! 

(The sentry enters General Gage's 
room, “trailing” gun, that is, he drops 
gun to right near floor on Governor's 
call, right hand grasping gun near mid- 
dle, and upper part slanting forward. 
He comes to a halt just inside door, 
grounding the gun at his side. He 
touches the muzzle of the gun with the 
flat of his left hand im salute.) 

SENTRY—YesS, sir. 

GENERAL GAGE—Who waits without? 

SENTRY—Some boys from the Latin 
School, sir. I told them you were busy 
and could not be disturbed. 

GENERAL GAGE—Send them in. 

SENTRY—Yes, sir. (Shoulders gun. 
Exits to corridor.) General Gage 
see you. 

(The boys enter. Sentry resumes pac- 
ing.) 

GENERAL GAGE—Bless What 
have we here! 

GENERAL HALDIMAND—Complaints 
ll wager. 

GENERAL GAGE (kindly)—Why have 
you young men come to call on me? 

ED (bravely) —We come, sir, t0 
that you will right our wrongs. 

GENERAL GAGE (starting forward and 
banging fist on table) —What! Are y% 
being taught rebellion? Have you 
fathers sent you here? ; 

GENERAL HALDIMAND (to Genet# 
Gage)—Too weak-livered to com 
themselves, Ill wager, so sent their sons 

ED (stoutly)—No, sir. Nobody s 
us, and our fathers do not know we # 
here. 

GENERAL GAGE (more kindly) —The 
what is it, young man? Speak up! 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Coasting Days in Old Boston 


(Continued from page 68) 


ED—Sir, we have never harmed your | trouble with the men of Boston without 
soldiers or insulted them, but they have} wanting to fight children. 


trodden down and spread ashes on our 
snow slides, and broken the ice on our 
skating pond. We complained and they 
i at us. When we asked them nat) 
to molest us further, they laughed the! 
harder. We have cleared the hill as best 
we could, but each day they have spread 
more ashes, and this morning our seme) 


ing place was spoiled for the third time. | General Gage! (They throw their caps 


\in the air and pound one another on the 
GENERAL GAGE—Well! well! well! | backs.) 


Now we will bear it no longer. 
Bless my soul! (Turning to General | 
Haldimand.) Plucky little lads, and 
they certainly love their liberty. 
GENERAL HALDIMAND—Yes, young 
scoundrels! 
GENERAL GAGE—You may go, my 





' 
' 


brave boys. I am glad you came to Se€ a true incident preceding the Revolution. 


me. And rest assured, that if any of my 
troops hereafter molest you in any way, 


they shall be punished. I have enough 
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ED—Oh, thank you, sir. 

SEVERAL BoYs—Thank you, sir. 

(The boys exit to corridor.) 

THOMAS—Wasn’t he nice, Ed? 

ED—He certainly was. Fellows, let’s 
give three cheers for General Gage. 
Hip—hip— 

ALL—Hooray—hooray—hooray for 





(General Gage smiles broadly, and | 


claps General Haldimand on the shoul-| § 
der. General Haldimand smiles in spite 
of himself. Sentry continues serious 


pacing up and down.) 
AuTHOR’s Note: This play is based on 
To-day, a tablet, commemorating the 


bravery of the Latin School boys in ap- 
proaching General Gage, marks the site of 
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Mother Nature 


in collaboration with 


UNION PACIFIC 


offers the 









the Old Province House. 





Abe Lincoln’s Birthday Party | 


(Continued from page 45) 


SARAH—Read to me, please, Abe. 
(She sits down.) 

aBE—All right, Sarah. Ill turn back | 
and begin at the beginning. This is the, 
life of George Washington. 

(He opens the book, but before he 
has a chance to read, a noise is heard out- | 
side and several children come trooping | 
in. They surround Abe, who scrambles 


NELLIE—They’re oranges, Abe. Si’s 
father brought them up from New 
Orleans. His mother sent them to you. 

sILas—Take a bite, Abe. 

(Abe bites into skin of an orange, 
and, finding it tough, makes a wry face. 
at which Si laughs uproaridusly.) 

NELLIE—Take the peeling off, Abe. 
Here, let me show you. (She strips off 


Big Show ofthe West 





1934 EDITION 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
ALL SUMMER 


The World’s Greatest Show after a successful 


run for many seasons will be repeated by 
popular request. 


Gorgeous Scenic Effects 


to his feet, leaving the book on the floor. peeling, which has been loosened so thai 
Each of the girls carries a parcel. Jasper it comes off easily, and divides orange 
carries a sack, which he puts on the floor ' into sections.) Now try it. (Abe takes 


Stage settings and “properties” of unparalleled beauty ... 
mighty mountains, vast canyons, great silent forests, sunny 





inside the door.) 

CHILDREN—Happy birthday, Abe! 
Happy birthday! 

ABE (dumbfounded)—How did you 
know this was my birthday? 

NELLIE—Sarah told me last summer 
when we were at a picnic. So we've 
come to surprise you. | 

ABE (grinning)—Well, you surprised 
me all right. I'd forgotten it was my 
birthday. 

NANCY—TI hadn’t forgotten it, Abe. 
I'm glad your friends have come to sur- 
prise you. Lay off your wraps, chil- 
dren. (They put their wraps on a stool 
near the door.) Sarah, will you get some 
apples? | 

SARAH (hanging her head in embar- 
rassment )—There’s none left, Mother. 

JASPER—Oh, we brought some apples. | 
(He picks up the sack, and, bringing it | 
to the table, opens it.) Help yourselves. © 

(Each child takes an apple. Nellie | 
carries one to Nancy.) 

NANCY—Thank you, Nellie. 

Kitty (handing Abe a parcel I 
Here’s something for you, Abe. 

ABE (opening parcel)—Oh, oh, oh, 
taffy! ‘Lasses taffy! Have some, every- 
body. 

NELLIE—And here’s something else 
for you. (She hands him a sack, which| 

Opens.) 

ABE—Pop-corn balls! 
Goody! Help yourselves. 

sas (boastfully)—Well, I've got, 
something that'll make Abe open his 
tyes. (He puts his hands in his pock-' 
ets and pulls out three small oranges.) | 

he never saw any before. Bet he| 
"t know what they are! 

ABE—No, I don’t, Si. But they smell 

mighty good. Thanks. What are they? | 








Oh, goody! 


a bite and smacks his lips. 
to his mother.) 

ABE—Oh, Mother, you must have 
some. (Nancy takes a section.) Here, 
Sarah, take a piece. 

NANCY—You eat the rest, Abe. 

ABE—I can’t, Mother. I’ve eaten so 


He turns 


beaches, towering waterfalls, geysers, buffalo, deer, wild 
flowers ... everything gay and glamorous for the great 
1934 performance. 


Popular Favorites 


Union Pacific is proud to present from Mother Nature’s 





much taffy and pop corn. 

for you. 

other oranges, on the mantel.) 
stLas—What’s this? (Picks up book.) 

ABE—Oh, be careful, Si; it’s not mine. 
It belongs to Miss Abbey. 

stLas—Oh, she don’t need a book. 
(He pretends to throw it on the fire.) 

ABE (sternly looking at Si)—Here 
you, give me that book. (Si sheepishly 
obeys. Abe puts the book under bis 
mother’s chair.) 

SARAH—Let’s play something. 

JASPER—What shall we play? 

ABE (fwinkling)—I know. Let’s 
show Si that new game we learned last 
summer at the picnic. Do you remem- 
ber? 

ALL (except Si)—Yes, let’s. 

ABE (fo Si)—It’s called the Animal 
Chorus. We each make a cry like an ani- 
mal. What will you be, Nellie? 

NELLIE—I'll be a cat. 

ABE—Let’s hear you. 

NELLIE—Miaow, miaow. 

KITTY—I'll be a lamb. Baa, baa. 

JASPER—I'll be a horse. (He whin- 
nies.) 

SARAH—I'll be a cow. Moo-00-00. 

ABE—I make a fine dog. Listen. (He 


Pll save it | 
(He puts the pieces, with th: | 


thrilling show, the following favorite numbers featuring 
an all-star cast: 


Act I —“Glory, Grandeur and Color in 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon” 


Act II —“The Witchery of Yellowstone” 

Act III—“Mile-High in Colorado” 

Act IV —“From San Diego to Seattle,” or 
“Romance Beside the Pacific” 


New Dow Prices. This year, admission prices to all 
performances will be appreciably lower than ever. Take 
advantage of our 1934 bargains. Don’t miss this 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


a 

5 Mr. W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager H 
. Room 1, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. H 
' Please send me a program of your Show of Shows. I am particularly inter- : 
ested in Act Number .......... EE ee ee eS + 
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barks and yelps several times.) 
(All laugh most heartily.) 
siLas—What can I be? 
ABE—Well, there isn’t much of any-| 
thing left. You might be a donkey, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Send for Descriptive Literature of Tomorrow's Train Today” 
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IJ REDUCED MY HIPS 9 INCHES,” 
writes Miss Jean Healy... “I reduced 
from 43 inches to 34% inches”. . . writes 
Miss Brian. 


® So many of our customers are delighted 


with the wonderful results obtained with 
this Perforated Rubber Reducing Girdle 
that we want you to try it for 10 days at 
our expense! 


Massage-Like Action Reduces Quickly! 
® The Girdle may be worn next to the 
body with perfect safety for it is ventilated 
to allow the skin to breathe. It works con- 
stantly while you walk, work, or sit. . . its 
massage-like action gently but persistently 
eliminating fat with every move you make. 


Don’t Wait Any Longer... Act Today 


®@ You can prove to yourself quickly and 
definitely in 10 days whether or not this 
very efficient girdle will reduce your waist 
and hips THREE INCHES! You do not 
need to risk one ‘mal ... try it for 10 
days ...at mo cost 


THE COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE OF THE VENTILATED PERFOLASTIC RUBBER 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 


Dept.892 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Reducing 
Girdle, also sample of perforated Rubber an 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Name 
Address_. 
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’ | Abe Lincoln’s Birthday Party 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


(Continued from page 69) 


but I don’t think you could make a 
noise that would fool anybody. too, Mother. 
stLas—Bet you I can. I can make a| party before. 
| better noise than any of you. | NANCY—Hark, I hear singing! (The 
| ape—Well, well, that’s great. Now,|sound of singing is heard faintly, as 
we're all ready for the chorus. I’ll| though coming from a distance. Abe 
count, and when I say “go,” everybody | crosses to window, raises flap, and looks 
holler. One, two, three, go! out.) 

(They all keep absolutely still except; ape—lIt’s that Negro family that 
Si, who brays loudly. He looks about in| Judge Slocum brought up from the 
surprise, and they all laugh.) South. They’ve been cutting wood 

si_as—Aw, I’m goin’ home! down in the bottoms. ( He turns from 

NANCY—No, no, Si, don’t go. They| window and goes to Nancy's side.) You 
were only teasing you. Why don’t you| know, Mother, they told me that down 
all sing something? I love to hear sing-| where they come from, white folks can 


ABE—It’s been a happy one for me 
I never had a birthday 





ing. take the children away from Negro par- 
NELLIE—Yes, let’s. What shall we | ents and sell them! Is that so, Mother? 
sing? | NaNcy—Yes, Abe, I am afraid it is 


siLas (somewhat mollified)—‘Seeing' true. 
Nellie Home” would suit Abe. ABE—But that’s not right! 
(They sing the song, or any other old-- NanNcy—It’s wrong, but it’s the law. 
fashioned song.) ABE (with boyish bravado) —Well, I 
NANCY—That’s mighty pretty, chil-| wish I could be President! I'd stop it! 
dren. (He walks up and down, running bis 
JASPER (jumping up)—lIt’s getting| hands through his hair.) Those people 
late. We must be going. are so happy up here. They work hard, 
NELLIE—Oh, yes, we must be going} but they laugh and sing. (He goes to 
right off. (She turns to Nancy.) Mother | Nancy’s side.) 1 wish I could do some- 
said to ask you if Sarah could come back | thing for them. 
with us to spend the night. NANCY—Perhaps you can, my boy. 
NaNcY—Well, I don’t know whether | Be good, and always do your best. 
I can let her go or not, Nellie. (Sarah; ,ape—I will, Mother. I promise! 
looks distinctly disappointed.) | (He sits on a stool beside Nancy. 
| aBe—Oh, let her go, Mother. I can Outside the singing grows louder.) 
‘take care of you. Bet I can make better! voices (singing) — 
corn pone and rabbit stew than she can. | Swing low, sweet chariot, 
NANCY—All right, then. Run along, | Comin’ fo’ to carry me home. 
Sarah. (Sarah puts an old shawl over, (Abe and Nancy listen until the sing- 
her head. The other children take up| ing grows fainter and fainter, and finally 
their wraps. All leave.) ‘dies away.) 
aBE—Mother, you look so happy! EpitortaL Note: The songs referred 
NANCY—I am happy. This has been | t° are in The Golden Book of Favorite 


Songs, published by Hall & McCreary Co., 
a wonderful day for me. | Chicago, Ill. 
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An Evening at Mount Vernon 
(Continued from page 44) 


GEORGE—And to repeat the desire that, DINAH—AIl the niggers at Mount 
nothing henceforth shall separate us| Vernon. All singin’ welcome home and 
from each other or from our home. good-night to yo. 

MARTHA—You have given all these| (Song from outside sung to tune of 
| yeas to your country. Surely it is time | “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”) 
now for you to suit yourself. Good-night, Gawge Washin’ton, 
GEORGE (rising and pacing back and Golly but we’s glad to see yo’ home. 
forth)—I am determined upon it. Pub-| Good-night, Gawge Washin’ton, 
lic life has no appeal for me. The one Golly but we’s glad to see yo’ home. 








thing I ask of the future is to be able to} Good-night, Missus Washin’ton, 
settle down quietly here at home. Golly but we’s glad to see yo’ home. 
Nevertheless (standing still as if in deep| Good-night, Missus Washin’ton, 
thought), my country must have a Golly but we’s glad to see yo’ home. 
leader. (The stanzas are repeated, growing 
MARTHA—But George! We are set- | softer and softer, as though singers were 
tling down to a quiet life at home. |/eaving.) 
Must we give it up—unless— 
GEORGE—Unless— Part VI 


MARTHA (faintly)—Unless the fail- (Enter Children, Betty Lewis, and 








ure to do our duty will bring regret that | Colonial Dames.) 


will drown our happiness. | BETTY LEwis—We have come to bid | 


GEORGE (gravely)—That is just it.) you good-night, also. But first the chil- | 
We would be choosing a life of selfish-| dren wish to dance a minuet for you. | 


ness and ease. Usefulness, the building | May they do so? | 
of a nation, that is the labor to which} \yartHa—Yes, we shall enjoy it very, 
I may be called. Can I refuse? much. 

MARTHA (after @ moment)—There| (Betty Lewis and Colonial Dames take 
can be no question if the call comes. | places behind George and Martha. 
Children do a short minuet. Then 
Part V George and Martha rise, bow to all, and 

(Bishop and Dinah come bursting in,| pass off the stage.) 
very much excited.) 


EpiTtorIAL NOTE: “Swing Low, Sweet 
BISHOP-—-Marse Gawge! Missus! Lis- Chariot” may be found in The Golden 
sum! Dey’s goin’ serenade yo’. 





Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago, III. 
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“What My Travels Have Meant to Me as an 


Individual and as a Teacher” 


(Excerpts from Essays Awarded Prizes in the 1933 “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest of The Instructor) 


FRIEND of Dr. Johnson once ex- 
pressed the desire to travel, espe- 
dally to China, remarking that he would 
do so were it not for his duty to his 
children. The old doctor, as was his 
yont, shook his burly head and replied 
emphatically: “Sir, by doing so, you 
would do what would be of importance 
in raising your children to eminence. 
There would be a lustre reflected upon 
them from your spirit and curiosity. 
would be at all times regarded as 
the children of a man who had gone to 
view the wall of China.” Surely teach- 
ers—heart-parents to the young—owe as 
much to their pupils as did Dr. Johnson’s 
friend to his children. . . 


Travel, like the quality of mercy, is | 


twice blessed. It blesseth him that has 
had the privilege of old ports and new 
highways, and it blesseth those that share 


his findings. As teachers we need to ac- | 
quire all the fuel we may to keep burn- | 


ing the flame in young lives. The richer 
and broader our own lives, the more 
we have to give. I know that I am a 
better teacher and a better woman for 
my journeyings. I have had my mo- 
ments of ecstasy and reverence, all too 
rare in our hurrying world. By a broad- 
ened vision education has come to mean 
to me an awareness to life, awareness to 
its beauty and its rhythm, awareness to 
its opportunities, a heightened sensitive- 
ness to the fine, a keener intelligence for 
its store of knowledge and for wiser 
methods of using such possessions. Trav- 
edlhas given me awareness. It has given 
me that most valuable asset, a better 
understanding of my fellow men and a 
greater sense of responsibility toward 
life both as a teacher and as a woman.— 
Vincinta CHurcn, Head of English De- 
partment, Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 


we 


HE value to me as an individual 

and as a teacher of these treasured 
trips is immeasurable. The best teach- 
ets climb beyond teaching to the plane 
of art; it is themselves and what is best 
in themselves that they communicate. 
These travels have enriched my back- 
ground, broadened my vision, and lifted 
my eyes to the hills of inspiration for my 
work, In solitary moments, 

“They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.” 
Through them every phase of the cur- 
ticulum is vitalized and made to bristle 
with interest. The teaching materials I 
have assembled are priceless in their 
value in enriching classroom activities. 
Many a little heart has been warmed and 
inspired by tales of the enchanting be- 
yond. A description of some of the 
wonders I have seen is a treat to the 
pupils, 

In professional circles there is an ap- 
Preciation of this type of effort to im- 
Prove myself. The hands I have clasped, 
the minds I have met, and the friends 
I have made are perpetual possessions 
above price. Tanned by wind and the 
actinic rays of the sun, nerves relaxed, 
radiant in health, happy over the experi- 
ence, with a rich fund of first-hand 


knowledge—I am fully equipped for |Kmpat BuTLer, Teacher of Fifth and 
another year of interesting living and'Sixth Grades, Ashford, Washington. 
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work. I read newspapers and magazines 
with increased interest, the human fam- 
ily becomes more closely related to me, 
and I feel a new understanding of my | 
neighbor.—Grace BorDELON AGATE, | 
Teacher of Seventh Grade, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, 
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ULTURE from the cold coast of 

Newfoundland? From the sullen 
shore of Labrador? Yes, culture of the 
spirit, of the heart. A culture mote | 
vital to the teacher of ordinary boys and | 
girls than travel in more sophisticated 
lands. 

Two tours of peace-time Europe gave 
the pictorial background so useful to me 
as a teacher of English, Ten months 
overseas during the World War gave an 
insight into human nature, not to be 
gained from books. One vacation in the | 
Kentucky mountains, several holidays in | 
the Rockies, brought physical exhilara- | 
tion. Five summers on the coast of 
northern Newfoundland, however, have 
surpassed any other journey in their real 
value to me, personally and profession- 
ally—because they have given me not | 
only deep refreshment of spirit, but also | 
a new respect for my profession.— 
EpirH TaLLant, Teacher of 9th and 
10th Year English, South High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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me their life stories, their hopes, their 
ideas. I have learned more psychology 
than I ever did in school. The drabbest 
persons have given me something—a 
new slant on life, a new problem to 
think about. They have made me a bet- 
ter teacher because I know more about 
humanity. The men I saw in Duluth 
from the iron mines, the lonely settlers 
in the prairie sod houses, the men who 
poured black and sweaty from the great 
steel mills, the families that live in the 
stench of the stockyard cities—what is 
life to them? And my boys will soon be 
taking their places or walking beside 
them; my girls, too, will pour out of the 
great office buildings or try to manage | 
the humble worker’s home. Every one 
will be faced with the struggle to live. 
What can school do for them? 

Can we understand the commercial 
relations of our country without travel, 
the dependence of each part on some 
other? Do you know farming until you 
have seen miles upon miles of plumed 
corn, the golden wheat of the Middle 
West? The great elevators, long lines of 
cars carrying grain, flour, automobiles, 
oil, coal—that’s commerce. The lumber 
in the West, the cotton in the South, the | 
orchards of the great irrigation projects. 
Have you considered the roving fruit 
pickers? Have you seen Japanese fam- 
ilies stooping, weeding endless rows that 
you and I may have our lettuce and 
spinach—no, not in Japan, but in the 
West? When you do, you begin to 
teach, to relate the child to actuality 
—geography, history are living, throb- 








bing with the pulse of life-—Maupe 
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Good to look at 
and good to eat! 
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and other teachers. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Simply fill in the coupon and send, 
with check or money order, to 
Charms Sales Co., Newark, N. J., 
Dept. P-7, Or simply send the 


coupon, and we will send the candy 
C.O.D. But do not delay—fill in 
and send the coupon today. 





VALENTINE PARTY 


SY 


XACTLY what you want to make the young- 
sters happy! A big box of delicious Valen- 

tine candy novelties—all different—all equal in 
OMETIMES people talk to me—on | value + « » each one made of pure, wholesome 
S trains and boats, in auto camps—tell | Charms candy, wrapped in colorful Cellophane. 
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Dolls, flowers, baskets, valentines, candles, 
clowns, hearts—an amazingly variety—and all 
dressed up in clever red and white costumes— 
in the happy spirit of Valentine’s day. 


And the cost is so little—30 clever candy nov- 
elties for only $1.75 complete. (See coupon for the 
two other standard assortments). Each assort- 
ment is packed carefully—complete satisfaction 
in every way is guaranteed. Spread the news of 
these gay candy novelties among your friends 
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CHARMS SALES COMPANY 
Dept. P-7, Newark, N. J. 

Please send me postpaid the Charms Candy Valentine 
assortment checked below. I enclose. .....-eeseereeoes 
(check or money order). Candy is to be sent to me all 
charges prepaid. 


C) Baw OF 80... ccccvces 5 

O) Box of 20.......++:. 1.25 1.45 

C) Best GF 40. cc ccc'cvce 2.25 2.55 
PRRANE owe ce edececcencesecseoodeccdesd debesteve ones 
Bivect of B..F.. Doo ccccccccscerveccs ei te ont init tile hoi 
ChE. cosccccceneconceces DOnOias «0% bi wdse odesenve 


NOTE:—If you prefer you need NOT send money now. 

Just send coupee and your order will be sent parcel post, 
Cc. O. D. You simply pay postman proper amount, 
plus few cents ion charges. 
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Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 
the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: 
Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem 
Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supple- 
mentary Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Helpful Books for 


Also send 
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REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS 





Your Favorite Magazines at Bargain Price: 
Order Now This Easy, Economical Way— Pay Later If More Convenient sineiy 
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* In toning ait saiieeie the gums, mas- D aily Care in Childhood 


sage makes up for the lack of roughage in 
soft, creamy foods. 


TEP BY STEP, the health education of our chil- 

dren goes forward. And always it is the 
tation’s teachers who carry ungrudgingly the 
burden of its progress. 


They have worked hard to make regular tooth- 
brushing a habit with every pupil. And now they 
we just as thorough in explaining the benefits 
lobe gained by gum massage. 


Massage Provides the Stimulation 
which soft foods deny the gums 


Vigorous chewing of hard foods would keep the 
ums firm and healthy. But most foods are soft 
ad creamy. They leave the gums flabby and 
tnder from lack of exercise. And soon tender, 
weak gums become bleeding gums. 


“Pink tooth brush” is a telltale warning. To 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


@ “My Firtu Grape Pupits Not Onty Devicut 
un Gum Massace Dritts,” writes a South Carolina 
teacher, “but they tell others about their new 
exercises for the health of the gums.” 


Sound 


Gums and Teeth 


depend upon 


refuse the aid of massage is to ignore the dan- 
gers of Vincent’s disease, gingivitis — perhaps 
even the rarer pyorrhea. 

Letter after letter from teachers tell us of the 
wonderful results obtained in demonstrating gum 
massage. Adopted as a new “health game” in 
hygiene classes, pupils hold the index finger near 
the outside of the jaw. Then, rotating the finger 
from the base of the gums, they learn the correct 
usage of the tooth brush for toning and harden- 
ing the gums. 

This exterior drill also reminds children that 
fingers and other germ-carrying objects must be 
kept out of the mouth. 


Such zealous work on your part is bound to 
exert a profound influence upon the early habits 
of an entire generation of men and women. And 












© Regular gum massage, taught to and prac- 
ticed by children, is a step up in modern 
hygiene. 


their useful, healthy lives will continue to be 
splendid evidence of your devotion. 


5 i r 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little extra Ipana 
on your brush, and massage it lightly into your 
gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator now has 
an opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice-a- 
day habit of gum massage. 
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